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Introduction 


My first three books on Windsor Locks history consisted of chapters on 
important events, people and places in our town’s history. They focussed on the 
facts of Windsor Locks history. Knowing facts means that you can remember 
them. This volume focusses on understanding Windsor Locks history. 
Understanding something means that you can make sense of the facts and see 
how they fit together. 

Learning hundreds of facts about Windsor Locks is much easier if you 
have an idea of the overall structure of the town’s history, that is, the major 
phases it has gone through. It helps you organize the facts, and makes them 
easier to remember. 

When | first started to research Windsor Locks history, | studied what 
happened in town from 1663 to 2022. | wrote about each as a separate topic. 
After studying that history, | saw that our town has been through three phases, 
and is in its fourth. They are: 1) The Settlers, 2) Manufacturing and Main Street, 
3) The Bradley Field commerce area, and 4) A Residential Community. These 
are described in Chapter 1 of this book. 

The focus of this volume is understanding Windsor Locks History”. It 
turns out that knowing the four phases of Windsor Locks history makes reading 
chronological histories is much easier. 

This volume contains three chapters by different historians on the 
chronological history of our town. One of them, Dr. Stiles, wrote in the mid 
1800s. The second one, Jabez Haskell Hayden, wrote his major work in 1900. 
The third was written by an unidentified historian in 1976. The three histories are 
from different time-periods, and each has the flavor of a different author. 

My first three books were written in the “anecdotal” style, which gives 
detailed descriptions of events, but not in the order in which they occurred. 
These three authors use the “chronological approach” of listing the events in the 
order in which they occurred. The two approaches complement one another. 
They focus on different aspects of the same thing 

There is a third way in which this volume differs from the first three. | was 
the sole author of all of the chapters in the first three. In this volume, | have 
included three chapters that were written by others, and a number of chapters 
that other historians co-authored with me. 

Another major difference between this volume and the first three is that 
while this volume has a number of chapters on individual events in town history, 
they are different than the chapters in the first three books. The “normal 
chapters” of this book are much shorter than those of my first three books, and 
they are not about the most important events in town history. Instead, they are 
about some “intriguing” events. These chapters include interesting surprises, 
such as why Whiton Street was called Easy Street, how the first “refrigerators” in 
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Windsor Locks came about, and a religious group which prepared for the end of 
the world. These lend “flavor” to town history, while not changing history very 
much. 

The final difference between this book and the first three books is that this 
one describes the Chronological History of town is a variety of ways. It has 
chapters by different authors. It has a chapter of 125 photos of Windsor Locks 
in chronological order. It has a set of 18 maps of Windsor Locks from the mid 
1600s to 2022, and it has a list of videos of old Windsor Locks, along with their 
web addresses. 

| want my five books on Windsor Locks History to be available, for free, to 
those who are interested now, and in the future. In order to make these four 
volumes endure over time, | have given copies to the Windsor Locks Public 
Library and to Windsor Locks schools, and | put electronic copies on websites 
such as Google Books, Apple Books, and archive.org, which you can download 
for free. No-one knows what the “Internet” will look like in 10, 50 or 100 years. 
Most likely, “computer search” will become easier and more effective. So if you 
are reading this long after | wrote it, and you are looking for my books on 
Windsor Locks History, just do a “computer search” on the names of the books 
and/or my name. 

Thank you for your interest in my work on Windsor Locks History. It has 
been my main activity from 2016 to the current time (2022), and | am delighted 
to have been able to do it. If you are are a historian and are reading this in the 
future, | wish you the best of luck, and hope my books are helpful to you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mel Montemerlo 

Bel Air, MD 

Dec 1, 2022 
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Chapter 1 
The Four Phases of Windsor Locks History 


Mel Montemerlo 


Windsor Locks history began when the first settlers came to the Pine 
Meadow area of Windsor, CT in 1663. That area was incorporated as the town 
of Windsor Locks in 1854. It is difficult to read and understand three centuries 
of history without an understanding of the structure of that history, that is, the 
major overall changes that the town has gone through and is going through. 
The goal of this chapter is to provide that structure. 

Knowing that structure makes it much easier to read, enjoy and remember 
the details of town history. The “periods” into which the history is divided, show 
the major changes in the town. It is important to note that such “periods” 
gradually flow from one to the next. The periods begin and end with major 
changes in the town, but they do not begin or end on a single day or year. 

This paper describes the four phases of Windsor Locks history which 
cover the time from 1663 to the present (2022). They provide a context for 
thinking about and organizing the details of town history. The four phases of 
Windsor Locks history, which can be seen in the following diagram, are: 

Phase 1 - (1663 - 1830) - Settlers 

Phase 2 - (1830 - 1960) - Manufacturing and Main Street 

Phase 3 - (1960 - 2000) - Bradley Field Area Commerce 

Phase 4 - (1990 - the Present (2022)) - Residential Community 

Following is a diagram of the four phases, followed by a description of 
each of the four phases. Note that the Phase 4 is ongoing at this time (2022). 


Structure of Windsor Locks History: 
Four Phases 


Phase 3: Phase 4: 


Phase 1 


Residential 
Community 


Settlers 


anufacturing\ / Bradley Field 
& A 


Main Street 


1663 1829 1832 1940 1980 2000 2020 


Phase 1 1663-1832) Settlers 

The Settlers phase began with with the first settlers moving into the area 
into the Pine Meadow area of Windsor, CT in 1663, and ended around 1832, 
when the mills were being built along the Canal, which was finished in 1829. 
The mills brought in workers, many of whom were immigrants from European 
countries. The Period of the Settlers was at its peak in the late 1600s and 
1700s. The Settlers had to do everything necessary to sustain life. They had to 
build their houses, raise their food, make their clothing, and protect themselves. 
Agriculture was the economic engine of the time. However, as of the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War (1775), there were only nine families in the Pine 
Meadow area. The area was a lonely place back then. There is no clear event 
which we can say marks the end of the Period of the Settlers. Even when the 
canal began to be built in 1827, the area was sparsely populated. 

Things began to change when some small water-powered mills were 
made by the settlers. In 1741, there was a saw mill. Later there was a small 
grist mill, a gin mill and a mill for carding wool. In 1827, a canal was built to 
allow boats to provide cheap and easy transportation of people and goods 
between Hartford, CT and Springfield, MA. It allowed boats to get around the 
Enfield Rapids in the Connecticut River. The canal was also built to provide 
water power for mills that could be built along the canal. Between 1830 and 
1844, eight mills were built. The phase of the settlers was over. 


Phase 2. (1830-1960) Manufacturing and Main Street 

Those who came to work on and around the canal needed places to live, 
and places to buy the necessities of life. By 1815, Main Street had been laid 
out. A small “settlement” began to develop on Main Street, near the locks at the 
south end of the canal. In 1854, the town of Windsor Locks was incorporated 
as a separate town. The mills needed workers. In the late 1800s, emigrants 
from Europe settled in the town to take those jobs. In the years from 
1880-1920, a second wave of immigrants came to town, mostly because the 
mills provided jobs for people without skills. 

By 1909, there were twelve manufacturing plants operating along the 
canal. The highest number of factories operating at the same time was 13. 
About 12 were in operation from 1859 to 1900. As the local population grew, the 
other side of Main Street became lined with retail stores, restaurants, banks, 
bakeries and bars. From 1900 through 1950, the number decreased slowly from 
12 to 3. The decrease in manufacturing was a nationwide trend. The United 
States was moving from a manufacturing economy to a service economy. By 
1980, there was only one mill in operation along the canal. 

Most of the buildings which housed the retail stores were built in the late 
1800s and early 1900s. By 1960, many of those buildings were showing their 
age. The town government developed “The Main Street Redevelopment Plan”, 
to buy up all of those retail businesses and and demolish all of the buildings that 
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housed them. The town government said that new companies would come to 
town, and build new buildings to replace the old ones. The buildings were 
demolished in the late 1960s and early 1970s. No new businesses came in to 
replace the old ones. By the end of the 1970s, most of the mills were gone, and 
all of the retail stores along Main Street were gone. It was the end of the era of 
manufacturing plants and the retail shops on Main Street. 


Phase 3 1960-2000) Bradley Field Commerce Area 

For Windsor Locks to lose the mills, which were the town’s largest 
employers, was devastating. Luckily, there was one man, who had a BIG idea. 
There was a plan to build a military airbase at Brainard Field in Hartford. Dexter 
D. Coffin, who was President of C.H.Dexter & Sons, was also a pilot and a 
believer in the future of aviation. He decided to convince the U.S. Army and the 
State of Connecticut to put the airport in Windsor Locks. He made it happen. 

That changed the nature of the town. At first, Bradley Field was just a 
military airport, but it soon became a civilian airport, and then it became a major 
center for aviation corporations. Hamilton Standard built a large plant near the 
airport, and brought in thousands of jobs, many of which were at the 
professional level. Charlie Kaman came in and built Kaman Aircraft, which 
turned out to be a multi-billion dollar industry. Then more “tech firms” came 
into the area near Bradley Field. Hotels, restaurants, parking lots and other 
businesses were built in the Bradley Field area. In the 1950s, the entire 
Southwest section of town filled up with houses which were needed to house 
the people who came to town to work for those companies. The military airbase 
started in 1941. In 1947, Bradley Field became a civilian airport. By 1950, it had 
more than 100,000 passengers annually. 

The Bradley Field area of Windsor Locks took over as the business center 
of the town. Businesses grew up to take care of the passengers and freight at 
the airport. After the aviation industry grew near the airport, more tech 
businesses came to the area along Route 75. 

In the previous Phase, Main Street was the “center” of town. It was 
referred to as “Downtown”. It was central to the lives of town citizens. When 
the old Main Street’s mills disappeared, and the retail shops along the other side 
of Main Street were taken down in the 1970s, the “center of town” disappeared. 
Route 75 did not take over from Main Street as as a “town center”. The “Center 
of commerce” moved from Main Street to Route 75, but Windsor Locks no 
longer had a “Downtown”. That changed the nature and the “feel” of the town. 


Phase 4 _(1980- The Present (2022)) Residential Community 

After the Bradley Field area filled up with commerce and the “Southwest” 
section of Windsor Locks filled up with houses for the workers who came to 
came to be employed in the Bradley Field Area, a slow change took place. After 
the large employers, such as Hamilton Standard and Kaman Aircraft grew to 
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their largest size, things began to change. There were a number of large 
manufacturing plants along Route 75, including names such as “Hi-G Inc.”. 
Slowly, the companies such as Hi-G disappeared. The automobile dealerships 
disappeared. Kaman Aircraft left the area. Hamilton Standard changed, and its 
levels of employment dropped significantly. 

As of this writing in 2022, large warehouses, such as those of Amazon, are 
being built in the Bradley Field area. These businesses have fewer employees 
than the aeronautics businesses and manufacturing plants. Also, the nature of 
the jobs has changed. The Aeronautics and technology businesses needed a 
larger number of highly skilled people, whereas the new businesses have lower 
paying jobs. Since there is no more empty land in Windsor Locks, it is doubtful 
that the Bradley Field area will relinquish its role as the town’s business center. 

Windsor Locks has become known for its low tax rate, and for reasonably 
priced housing. The town had also increased its subsidized rental housing 
projects. These factors caused a significant change in Windsor Locks. Since 
the beginning, Windsor Locks had been a place where people came to find jobs. 
Now the town is attracting people to come and live here because of its 
reasonable house prices and low tax rate. People live here, and commute to 
jobs in other towns. Windsor Locks has access to the Interstate highways and 
to the railroad. Windsor Locks, like so many American small towns which had 
formerly been manufacturing towns, has become a “residential community”. 


CONCLUSION 

Windsor Locks’ history began with the phase of the Settlers (1650-1830). 
That was followed by the phase of the Mills and the retail stores along a vibrant 
Main Street, which lasted from (1830-1960). Then the Bradley Field area 
became the center of commerce of the town (1960-present), but the town was 
left without a downtown section. Then the nature of the businesses in the 
Bradley Field area changed. The employment provided by town businesses 
diminished, and the town has become more of a “residential community”. 

Hopefully the structure of Windsor Locks history provided in this chapter 
will help readers find that reading more detailed versions of town history to be a 
more fruitful and enjoyable process. A list of five of those histories is provided 
below, along with the websites from which they can be downloaded at no cost. 


LIST OF WRITTEN HISTORIES OF WINDSOR LOCKS 

The first book on Windsor Locks history was published by Jabez Haskell 
Hayden in 1900]. It covered the time from 1663 to 1900, and was 130 pages 
long. The town of Windsor Locks prepared pamphlets for its Centennial 
Celebration in 1954, and for the Bicentennial Celebration of the United States in 
1976. Each had a history of Windsor Locks which covered the time from 1663 
to the year that the pamphlet was written, which covers about three centuries in 
about 13 pages. Between 2016 and 2021, | published three books on the 
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history of Windsor Locks from 1663 to 2000, which comprised about 1000 
pages, 100 chapters and 1500 photographs. My books provided chapters on 
important businesses, people and events of the town. That three-volume set 
was the first comprehensive history of Windsor Locks that has ever been 
written. 
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Chapter 2 


WINDSOR LOCKS: 1833-1859 
by Dr. Henry R. Stiles 


[This was Chapter XV of his book: The History of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, 
Henry R. Stiles, New York: Charles B. Norton, 348 broadway. 1859. It was the 
first published history of the town of Windsor Locks.] 


The northern portion of the ancient town of Windsor was, from its early 
settlement, called Pine Meadow, down to 1843, when a post office was 
established and the name changed to WINDSOR Locks, combining the good old 
name of Windsor with the canal improvements which were completed in 1829. 

The first house was built by Henry Denslow, about the year 1662, from 
thirty to forty rods south of the town lock, on the point of a hill. Tradition says 
he was killed by the Indians in 1676, while attending to his crops, and it is 
confirmed by a record of the answer from an Indian prisoner to the question 
proposed by the committee of safety,“ Who killed Henry Denslow ?” 

Ephraim Haskell and Seth Dexter, in 1769, bought 160 acres of land. 

“with the saw-mill thereon standing," on the site of the present one. The first 
clothier works in this section of the country, was built in 1769 by Seth Dexter, 
who moved from Rochester, Mass., to this place in 1770. The clothier's 
business was carried on by the family until 1817 when David, son of Seth, sold 
the property to Timothy Mather and moved to Amherst, Mass. 

Jabez Haskell, who also moved from Rochester in 1770, with Seth Dexter 
in 1784 built a grist mill a few rods east of the present one, which was removed 
to make way for the canal. The present grist mill was built in 1819 by their 
descendants, and the mills are still in their possession. 

In the summer of 1776, the head of each of the nine families comprising 
the population of Pine Meadow, with a single exception, were in the army at 
New York. 

In 1811, H. & H. Haskell built a distillery for the manufacture of gin, and 
continued the business until 1833; then abandoned it. 

The canal around Enfield Falls, five miles in length, overcoming a fall of 
thirty feet, was completed in 1829, for navigation and water power, built mostly 
by Hartford capital. The population at this time was about 300. 

1831. Jonathan Danforth from New York built the foundry (now occupied 
by H. A. Converse as a foundry since 1844), and a small building on the north for 
a finishing and packing room in the manufacture of door butts, which was 
continued near two years, when the proprietor "struck his flag” to a cheaper 
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imported article which came into the market. These buildings were occupied a 
few years in the manufacture of cotton batting, by Griswold & Co. of Hartford, 
Elisha Jenks of Warehouse Point, also Sexton, Woodward & Co. of the same 
place. In 1844, Slate & Brown, from Stafford, erected on the site of the finishing 
building the present building for a machine shop, occupying it several years in 
the manufacture of cotton and other kinds of machinery. The building is now 
owned by L. B. Chapman and is occupied by A. G. West in manufacturing 
sewing and various other kinds of machines. 

Samuel Williams of Hartford built a six-engine paper-mill just north of the 
Ferry-way, and failed during the financial trouble of 1837. In 1838, the mill was 
again put in operation under a joint stock company, by the name of WINDSOR 
MILLS, but for want of ballast was foundered in about two years. While the 
varied interest of mortgagers, endorsers and stockholders were being legally 
adjusted, the property passed into the possession of the Connecticut River 
Company, for non-payment of water rent. It was however disposed of by the 
parties in interest to Persse & Brooks, of New York in 1844, and by them put, 
and continued, in operation until it was burnt in 1856. In 1856, they rebuilt it, 
making an eight engine mill. This with two others, were transferred in 1857 to the 
Persse & Brooks Paper Works. 

1836. | Carleton of New Hampshire and Niles of Hartford built a large 
saw mill, and manufactured lumber for several years. After the death of Mr. 
Niles, the property was sold to J. B. Clapman, and run by him until his death in 
1847, when the business was abandoned, and it was subsequently sold to C. B. 
Hutchins & Co. of New Hampshire, and by them to James Outerson who 
converted the works into a paper mill. After the death of Mr. Outerson, it was 
again sold to Converse, Burbank & Co. in 1855, who removed the paper mill and 
manufactured manilla paper for about one year. It was then sold in 1857, to 
Persse & Brooks, and by them the same year to the Persse & Brooks Paper 
Works. 

1838. | Haskell & Hayden commenced the sewing silk business in the 
old Distillery buildings (which were burnt in 1848, and rebuilt the same year), and 
is continued successfully by them. 

1839. James H. Wells, Jr., of Hartford, built a two-engine paper-mill for 
hardware paper just south of the Ferry-way, was unsuccessful in manufacturing, 
sold the mill and house in 1843, to C. P. Hollister of Andover, Conn., who ran the 
mill on printing paper, until it was burnt in 1847. The ruins were sold in 1849, to 
A. & G. Blake of Wrentham, Mass., who commenced to rebuild for the 
manufacture of cotton batting, but their buoyant hopes were crushed by old 
embarrassments, before a cover to the walls could be raised. The unfinished 
property was sold to L. B. Chapman, in 1850, who finished the building and sold 
it to Medlicott & Osgood who are now manufacturing stockinet goods. 


1845. Philip & E. G. Ripley of Hartford built a rolling mill about fifty rods 
south of the lower (canal) bridge, for the manufacture of iron. In 1852, E. G. 
Ripley retired from the business, which was carried on by P. Ripley until 1856, 
when the works were leased to T. G. Nock for five years, but one year's business 
enabled him to retire. The works have not been occupied since. 

1845. Josiah Rice of Hartford erected a building a few rods north of the 
rolling mill, for the manufacture of Wesson rifles; but instead of rifles, cotton 
batting and thread were manufactured by several rotating successors until 1849, 
when the property was sold to Apollo Willmarth of Medway, Mass. the present 
owner, and a manufacturer of thread and twine. 

1846. | Royal Prouty, formerly from Spencer, Mass., built a house a few 
rods north of the town (canal) bridge for the manufacture of various kinds of 
wire, blind staples and covered bonnet wire. In the fall of 1857 the public were 
surprised by a dissolving view of Mr. Prouty and most of his property. The works 
are now occupied by W. E. Rice of Worcester. 

1846. |The Connecticut River Company built a large building near the 
locks, to rent for various mechanical purposes, but in 1847 rented the building to 
the Connecticut River Mills,. a joint stock company owned mostly in Hartford, for 
the manufacture of printing cloths and umbrella goods, which was continued 
nine years without a dividend, when the stockholders sold out their interest to A. 
Dunham and others, who are successfully manufacturing a superior article of 
thread. 

1847. | C.H. Dexter built a four-engine paper mill to manufacture manilla 
paper, to which he has added another engine,. and otherwise increased the 
work. 

1847. | Leander Hotchkiss erected a building near the lower canal 
bridge. for the purpose of manufacturing edge tools, in company with Charles 
Dickerman of Westfield, but failing to agree, it was occupied by Hotchkiss as a 
small machine shop until 1849, when it was sold to Carroll & Risley and by them 
converted into a two-engine paper mill for printing paper, and was run by them 
until the death of Mr. Risley, when the property was sold in 1853 to S. N. Risley, 
who carried on the business until 1857 and failed; one of the mortgagers, John 
C. Ely of New York ran the mill five months in 1858, then closed the gates 
remaining in a status quo condition until a fire in March, 1859, destroyed it. The 
ruins and land were sold in April to C. H. Dexter. 

1854,5and6.  Persse & Brooks, built one of the best and largest paper 
mills in the country, fourteen 36-inch engines and three 84-inch Fourdrinier 
machines, with all the modern improvements in machinery, to make first class 
book papers. In 1857, they obtained an act of incorporation under the name of 
Persse & Brooks Paper Works, which commenced its existence on the 1st of 
August, 1857, comprising three mills, store house, dwellings, with capital of 
$450,000, employing about 200 hands, and making about eight tons of paper 


per day. The great financial crisis, which commemorates this year, caused 
Persse & Brooks to suspend in September, but not affecting the corporation. 
The mills are in successful operation for the benefit of their creditors. 

This year, also, the place was incorporated as a distinct town, under the 
name of Windsor Locks. 

1859. |= The population of Windsor Locks is now about 1500. It contains 
6 paper mills, 2 thread mills, 1 rolling mill, 1 silk and one stockinet manufactory, 
1 wire mill, | saw mill, 1 grist mill, and a manufactory of Holbrook's school 
apparatus, 7 stores, 1 Congregational Church, 1 Catholic Church, and a 
Methodist Congregation occupying a hall. 

The Congregational Church of Windsor Locks, a branch of the First 
Church of Windsor, was organized on the 28th of February, 1844, in the chapel 
built ten years before on the ground in front of the present church edifice, and 
since that time regularly used as a place of public worship, until the erection of 
the present house. Its original members were thirteen. Two others, whose letters 
failed to come in season for the organization, were received the following 
sabbath, making the number at the beginning fifteen - six males and nine 
females. 

Rev. Samuel H. Allen, the first and only pastor, was ordained April 22d, 
1846, after one year's probationary services with the church. The house of 
worship now occupied, was begun in July following, and dedicated on the 17th 
March, 1847. 


SOURCE 
Dr. Henry R. Stiles, “Windsor Locks: 1833-1859”, which is chapter XXV of “The 


History of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut”, New York: Charles B. Norton, 348 
broadway. 1859 
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Chapter 3 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 
(of Windsor Locks) 


by Unknown 


[Note by Mel Montemerlo: This is a chapter in the Windsor Locks booklet 
published during the town’s celebration of the Bicentennial of the United States 
in 1976. It is a chronological history of Windsor Locks from the time of the 
earliest settlers of the Pine Meadow section of Windsor, CT in 1663, to the time 
of its publication in 1976 by the American Revolution Bicentennial Committee.] 


Of the true daughters of ancient Windsor, Pine Meadow, on the west side 
of the Enfield Rapids, was the last to be detached from the mother town. May 
30, 1954 marks the centennial of the separation and the 121st anniversary of the 
change of name to Windsor Locks. It postdates the settlement of Pine Meadow 
by 291 years, and its purchase from the Indians by 317 years. The development 
of the town, remarkably small in area, but strategically located and 
topographically advantaged, provides an interesting example of the growth of a 
rural hamlet into a highly industrialized community. 

Just as the early history of Windsor was dominated by the Dorchester 
settlers from the Massachusetts Bay Colony, rather than by the smaller 
Plymouth group, which had arrived there two years earlier, so the history of Pine 
Meadow is for a lengthy period, the story of the sons and the grandsons of 
Dorchester men who made that long overland journey in 1635 to the fertile north 
meadowland of Windsor. Those who were fortunate enough to arrive at a time 
of low water undoubtedly used the natural fording place on the Connecticut 
River, above the mouth of Kettle Brook, which was the only such ford in the 
colony. At this time, the Denslows may first have trod the alluvial soil that was to 
become the estate of one of them, and the scene of his death at the hands of 
the Indians. 

Except for a scant hundred acres of meadowground lying along the river 
on the south, Pine Meadow was Of little immediate value to the first white 
settlers of Windsor. Canopied by ancient forest, stretching endlessly into 
wilderness, variously sloped and ravined until it reached the incongruous flat 
land on the west, the locale was scarcely prophetic of the development of Pine 
Meadow. Indeed, the great trees which inspired the name stood apart in 
primeval splendor so shading the ground that little underbrush could grow 
beneath them. 
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There were no Indians in Pine Meadow when the English settlers came to 
Windsor. The Indian population throughout the colony, and well beyond it into 
Massachusetts, had been severely savaged by smallpox, presumably introduced 
by the Dutch traders who had been frequenting the area for almost two 
decades. In the spring of 1614, an intrepid Dutch crew, with their captain, 
Adrian Block, had sailed slowly up the river in their small craft, the “Onrust”. 
From the mouth of the Connecticut they sailed methodically upstream. At the 
Enfield Rapids where the five miles of "white water" discouraged further 
progress, the small boat turned back. After subsequent brief exploration along 
the southern coast of New England, Adrian Block left the "Onrust” and returned 
to Holland to report his discoveries. Shortly thereafter Dutch ships were in action 
all along the Connecticut, carrying on a flourishing trade with the Indian tribes. 
Among these, the Pine Meadow Indians were certainly included. East Granby, 
established in 1858, was made up of the west part of Windsor Locks and the 
east part of Granby. The latter was detached in 1786 from Simsbury, which had 
been an independent town since 1670. 

That Pine Meadow was a favored habitat of the Indians is clearly 
established. The open meadow on the south attested recent cultivation at the 
time the English arrived in the 1630's. With the passage of time, Indian graves 
were recurrently discovered, some of them within relatively recent times. Indian 
relics in profusion were turned up for years in the northern section after its 
relatively late settlement, mute testimony of their hunting and fishing activities in 
an area of primitive abundance. This may have been their winter quarters in the 
woods or their camping grounds in the springtime when they fished for shad 
and salmon near the falls. 

Even today, arrow heads and other Indian objects are unearthed in the 
fields, sandbanks, and woodlands of the town. When the Englishmen came, the 
Pine Meadow Indians were gone. The few who survived had evidently joined 
their neighbors in Poquonock, or, less probably, the Podunks on the east side of 
the Connecticut River. 

In 1637, the Indian sachem Nehano sold to the Dorchester men of ancient 
Windsor, the land between Hayden's and Stony Brook (Suffield) as far west as 
the Simsbury mountains. This purchase was confirmed by Nehano's daughter, 
Quashabuck, widow of Coggerynosset of Poquonock, fifty years later. 
Subsequent to the purchase, Pine Meadow was distributed to a number of the 
original settlers of Windsor, and the arable land was placed under cultivation. 
The earliest land records, dated 1640, list John Haynes, first Governor of 
Connecticut, as one of the original proprietors. His lot of ten acres was 
bounded south and west by Pine Meadow Brook. Next to this lot, John and 
Thomas Hoskins of Windsor received 45 rods on the river; and next to them, 
Nicholas Denslow, probably the oldest man among the original settlers of 
Windsor, was allotted 35 rods on the river and 80 rods to the west. Thomas 
Ford, who removed from Windsor to Northampton before 1682, received in the 
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original grant, about half of the meadow and most of the main street area of the 
present town of Windsor Locks. He sold part of the meadow to William Gaylord 
before 1656, and the rest of his holdings to Henry Denslow in 1662. 

When William Gaylord Jr., son of Deacon William Gaylord of Windsor, died 
in 1656, his son, Nathaniel, was three years old. To assure his son a share in the 
land, William Gaylord directed his estate's executors to have a thirty-acre lot 
kept for his son, Nathaniel, until the youth reached his majority. 

Nathaniel married in 1678, and built the house the same year. Although 
this home is nearly three hundred years old and the oldest in Windsor Locks, it is 
interesting to note that only two families have occupied it: the Gaylords and the 
present occupants and owners, the Colone family. 

In keeping with the Bicentennial Theme “Heritage”, the Windsor Locks 
Bicentennial Commission and the Windsor Locks Historical Society placed a 
new House Marker on the Gaylord home in August of 1975. 

Of the three original families of Pine Meadow, only the Gaylords have 
remained 322 years after their names first appeared on the land records. 
Nathaniel Gaylord, grandson of Deacon William Gaylord of Windsor, came to live 
in Pine Meadow right after his marriage — twelve years after the death of Henry 
Denslow. The Gaylord estate was located on the southern expanse of the 
meadow. The first house was built in the area of South Center Street where 
successive generations of the Gaylord family were to live thereafter. A 
descendant of Nathaniel Gaylord, born in Pine Meadow in 1751, became a 
minister of distinctive attainments. His name, too, was Nathaniel, and he was 
lifelong pastor of the Congregational Church of West Hartford. Against the 
background of the industrial development of the town of Windsor Locks, it is of 
interest to note that the first gristmill in the town, a small structure on Pine 
Meadow Brook in the South Street section, was built by Ensign Eliakim Gaylord 
and Elijah Higley in 1781. This was later used for wool-carding and still later as a 
paper mill. Finally the Windsor Locks Water Company purchased this and the 
contiguous property which constitutes today the water shed of the town of 
Windsor Locks under the ownership of the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company. 

In 1765 the Haydens sold to Ezekiel Thrall of Turkey Hills, some of the 
property received at the time of distribution of the commons. This property was 
located on Elm and Center Streets — on Elm as far as West Street and on 
Center as far as Church Street. The house which Ezekiel Thrall built at that time 
on the northwest corner of Elm and Center Streets was subsequently moved to 
its present location at 69 Elm Street. 

The year 1767 marked the arrival of Jabez Haskell and his brother-in-law 
Seth Dexter from Rochester, Massachusetts. They purchased all the land 
between the river and Center Street as far as School Street on the south and on 
the north slightly beyond the present railroad station. Included in the purchase 
was the sawmill on Kettle Brook. The next year Seth Dexter purchased from 
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Ezekiel Thrall the water privilege on the Center Street section of Kettle Brook, 
together with land for a mill and shop. 

From this point onward the history of Pine Meadow was marked first by 
sporadic, then by continuous, ventures into trade and industry. The community 
was small in number but substantial in initiative and ingenuity. Early endeavors 
met the needs of the day only to be supplanted by new projects oriented to the 
progress of society. The kaleidoscope of time reveals grist mills yielding to 
wool-carding establishments and these to paper enterprises. A gin-mill 
appeared briefly, then ceded to a silk-mill. Across the decades the changing 
patterns of transportation were delineated in the life of the village. The ancient 
ford was supplemented by a series of ferries, but emerging over the horizon 
were the bridges destined to replace them. The river-men poled their loaded 
scows upstream, pausing for refreshment at the old Yellow Tavern in Pine 
Meadow. These amphibious beings then faded from the picture as the new 
canal eased the problem of navigation, circumventing the great falls above and 
permitting the daily passage of steamers between Hartford and Springfield. But 
inevitably the canal itself diverted from its original purpose as the railroad, 
cutting close along its banks, heralded a new era of mobility. 

In the old Dexter mill at the foot of Center Street hill, the art of cloth- 
dressing was introduced to this part of the country. Here, too, wool-carding was 
inaugurated. Soon after the purchase, Seth Dexter deeded the property to his 
son Seth, who introduced the first clothier's work in the area. The first Dexter 
house was built near the original mill, the second one on top of the hill north of 
Kettle Brook at 25-27 Center Street. The family continued to operate the 
business until they sold this property in 1817 to Timothy Mather. In more recent 
times, the old Dexter mill was used by Charles Holbrook in the manufacture of 
gloves, slates, and other school products The business enjoyed a substantial 
reputation until his death in 1919. 

In 1784, Haskell and Dexter built a grist-mill below the old sawmill near 
the mouth of Kettle Brook. Here flour and meal were ground for neighboring 
farmers until the water power was destroyed by the canal. The old gristmill 
served as a storeroom in the C. H. Dexter paper plant until 1898, when it was 
torn down to make room for a new brick stockroom. A second grist-mill was 
built by Haskell and Dexter in 1819 near the dam at Kettle Brook. It was here in 
the basement that Charles H. Dexter began his experiments in paper-making. 
This grist-mill, in more recent times, was itself referred to as “the old grist-mill” 
and was a landmark in the town of Windsor Locks until its demolition in 1925. 

At the time of the Revolutionary War, there were nine families living in Pine 
Meadow. The first three Denslow houses had disappeared, together with the 
Dibble house and one of the Gaylord houses. The Thrall house was occupied, 
and Captain Martin Denslow was living in his new house on South Center Street. 
His cousin, Samuel, had a house and farm on West Street where the Reed family 
resided. There were two other houses on West Street — one built by Samuel 
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Wing from Rochester, Massachusetts, the other by Samuel Coy from Ellington. 
These houses eventually disappeared, Seth Dexter living on Center Street, north 
of Kettle Brook, and Jabez Haskell in a home on the site of Memorial Hall. Here 
were planted the great Elm trees which changed the name of old Sawmill Path. 

The only other house in the village was the Birge house, far north of the 
others — beyond the northern extremity of West Street itself, and in from North 
Street at that point. Jeremiah Birge had purchased this land in 1766; his house 
was standing before 1772. The remote life of the pioneer was not greatly to his 
liking; he grew so homesick for Windsor that he persuaded his father, Peteliah 
Birge, to exchange places with him. This early house was torn down in 1876, 
and a new Birge house was erected at 73 North Street. The substantial land 
holdings of this family remained largely undeveloped until recent times. Today, 
new homes stand where virgin woodland once marked the northernmost point 
of settlement of the town of Windsor Locks. 

The first one-horse wagon ever seen in Windsor was made in Pine 
Meadow by David Birge in 1815. The proud owner of this wagon was Moses 
Mitchel, a colored citizen who lived on Center Street, south of the Martin 
Denslow farm. The chaise, a two-wheeled, one-horse affair, was in existence 
before the one-horse wagon but was too expensive for general use. Ox carts 
and four-horse stage coaches were the order of the day. The “Birge Wagon” 
gave new impetus to the use of one-horse vehicles which soon became the 
preferred mode of transportation both for short and for longer journeys. These 
early one horse wagons were rather uncomfortable, for springs had not been 
invented; however, they represented a great advance to the families who had to 
go to Church in Windsor either by foot or on horseback, sometimes with babies 
in the arms of their mothers. 

The head of every family living in Pine Meadow served in the Army during 
the Revolutionary War. Sons, too, enlisted in the service. Three men never 
returned — Samuel Coy, Elihu Denslow, and Ensign Samuel Wing — a high 
casualty list for a settlement of nine families. 

The first house built after 1776 was the Gaylord house, still standing at 89 
Elm Street. Between 1776 and 1800, eight houses were built and three 
disappeared, leaving a total of fourteen houses. There was a salt store 
operating in the eighties somewhere along the northern site of the present 
Medlicott building. That site was purchased in 1785 by James Chamberlain, 
who operated the first ferry across the river. In 1793, this property was sold to 
Samuel Denslow. In all these transactions, "lot and store” are mentioned, and 
Samuel Denslow's account-book, under date of 1794, has a charge against one 
Martin Moses, son-in-law of Jabez Haskell, for the "rent of his store.” 

This building was converted into a dwelling for the ferry-man’s family. The 
lower story was demolished by ice in the spring of 1811 or 1812; the upper part 
was moved back to the site of the present canal bridge. It was later moved up 
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the ferry road and finally stood back of Coogan's store, where it was known for 
years as the "old Denslow house.” 

An interesting tale revolves around that ice episode of 1811-12, a 
phenomenon of nature difficult to envision today. The Connecticut River rarely 
freezes in the winter and certainly never as it used to 75 years ago when 
magnificent skating conditions permitted the young people of that day to skim 
along the frozen river for interminable distances north and south. Some 
decades ago, our local historian, Jabez Hayden, described what was to his 
generation commonplace in the changing seasons — the breaking up of the ice 
on the Connecticut. “Sometimes,” he wrote, “when the river ‘breaks up”, the 
piles of ice crowded upon the shores prove the almost irresistible power by 
which it forces its way toward the sea.” And he recorded an “unusual” 
occurrence when all the ice from Holyoke descended on the area before the way 
was open to the sea. This was in 1857. For several days the mass repeatedly 
broke away, forming successive dams, one more formidable than the other until 
it became so high and compact that the water, thus choked off, caused a flood 
at Windsor Locks exceeding any flood previously recorded. 

The story connected with the 1811-12 ice accumulation had a still more 
extraordinary facet. The river was high at the time, and the ice, instead of 
resting against the sloping banks and breaking up in its usual way, rested 
against the perpendicular river bank at Pine Meadow Brook, a mile and a half 
below Memorial Hall. The pressure was so great that the sheet of ice was 
crowded into the bank under the frozen earth and trees to such a degree and in 
such a mass that it remained until mid summer. The ingenious townsmen took 
advantage of this buried storehouse of ice for their Fourth of July punch, and the 
owners of the distilleries of Warehouse Point and Windsor Locks picked up 
many skiff-load to facilitate the cooling process they found advantageous in the 
conversion of grain into gin. 

From that experience grew the practice of building underground 
icehouses in the side hills. It appears that the first icehouses seen in New 
England were the underground ones built at Warehouse Point and Windsor 
Locks. It was along time before they were built for domestic use. But Mr. 
Hayden notes ina colorful reminiscence of more than 75 years ago: 

“In Windsor Locks, as elsewhere, many families now have 
refrigerators on their own premises as a matter of both economy 

and luxury, and ice carts go through the streets three times a week 

to replenish them ... Depositories for storing ice in winter for 

summer use, which were first suggested by that at the mouth of 

Pine Meadow Brook ninety years ago, not man's contrivance of 

man's labor, but thrust upon him without man's consent, have 

been multiplied until they fill the land and it would be deemed a 

cause of war if any party should now attempt to take them from us 
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James Chamberlain was granted a charter for the operation of a ferry in 
1783. A year later, Haskell and Dexter built on the river, a store with a salt cellar, 
to which vessels came in high water. This was before any public road existed 
east of the Center Street road, which had been laid out by the Proprietors' 
Committee in 1752, preparatory to the division of the commons. This was 
referred to as “the upland road.” From Hayden Station there was a river road 
approach to Pine Meadow, following in general the course of Route 159 today, 
until it reached Pine Meadow Brook, from which led a path to the home of the 
Gaylords. Through the other lots in Pine Meadow, there ran various trespass 
roads, particularly to the sawmill and the fording place on the river, near Kettle 
Brook. 

In 1788, Sawmill Path was made a public way to the store and ferry. 
Another road to the ferry was opened from Center Street north of Oak Street, 
crossing Spring Street where the St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church now 
stands. From the north end of Center Street, another highway, our present 
North Street, ran west to the old country road, which crossed the plains to 
Suffield and points north. 

The early ferry was propelled by poles and/or oars; some times in low 
water passengers had to get off part-way across and walk to the opposite side 
via the indispensable old dry ford. Later, in 1848, a pier was built above the ferry 
near the middle of the river and by force of current, was made to swing across 
by wire fastened to the pier and to the side of the ferry. In 1870, a cable ferry 
was built across the river. The ferry had many owners subsequent to the 
Chamberlain family. In 1801, Samuel Denslow acquired the title. The last owner 
was B. M. Douglas, who sold the franchise to the Windsor Locks and 
Warehouse Point Bridge Ferry Company prior to the construction of the 
suspension bridge in 1885. 

In 1811, a year before the river road was laid out, H. and H. Haskell built a 
gin distillery on a site now included in the property of the George P. Clark 
Company. This distillery operated for twenty years. The building then served as 
a silk mill and as such, ran the first water-wheel from the Canal. The river road 
took shape in the face of considerable opposition from the taxpayers of 
Windsor, with Herlihigh Haskell of Pine Meadow the only man favoring it. The 
road was opened in 1815. In early years, it ran along the river bank from Pine 
Meadow Brook, a mile below the site of the lower lock of the Canal. It passed 
between the river and the distillery, then West of the sawmill at Kettle Brook, 
then back to the river bank, ascending to higher ground at the East end of the 
present canal bridge, then to the site of the Horton mill and to the foot of Clay 
Hill (Bidwell's lumberyard) — now known as Brookside Manor Apartments. 
When the canal was built, the road assumed its present course. 

In 1833, a post office was set up at the grist-mill, with Mr. Charles H. 
Dexter as postmaster. The Connecticut River Company, anxious to memorialize 
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its contribution to the inevitable growth of the town, recommended a new name 
for Pine Meadow, inspired by the lower locks in the town of Windsor. Thus was 
born the name “Windsor Locks,” which antedated the incorporation of the town 
by some twenty years. 

Paper manufacturing came rapidly to the fore in the 1830's. The 
successful experiments begun by Charles H. Dexter in improved methods of 
paper-making, including the use of manila for pulp, helped make Hartford 
County one of the great paper centers. 

The first paper-mill was built in 1832 by Samuel Williams of Hartford. In 
1837, this mill passed into the hands of a new concern, the Windsor 
Manufacturing Company, later into those of Alonzo S. Beckwith of Hartford. In 
1844, the property was sold to Persse and Brooks. Under Persse and Brooks, 
this became one of the leading paper-making organizations of the time, with a 
plant ranging over most of the canal bank north of the Medlicott Building. For 
many years, Persse and Brooks furnished The New York Herald with its printing 
paper. In 1857, it was reputed to be the largest paper-mill in the world. But the 
great panic that occurred in that period curtailed its activities, and shortly the 
business and buildings passed into sundry hands. The northern extremity of the 
plant was operated for many years by the Seymour Paper Company, which 
developed the business into one of the best known establishments in New 
England. Ownership passed into the hands of the American Writing Paper 
Company in 1898, and the plant became known as the Windsor Mill. The 
business was moved to Holyoke in 1930. The building no longer exists. 

In 1838, Jabez Hayden and Herlihigh Haskell pioneered the establishment 
of a silk-mill in the precincts of the old distillery. In 1839, the excellent quality of 
the sewing silk produced there resulted in its winning a first prize in a New York 
exhibit. The introduction of improved manufacturing methods speeded up 
winding, and perfected dyeing procedures to such an extent that after a shaky 
beginning, the mill flourished for many years. Although Mr. Jabez Hayden retired 
in 1881, the business was carried on by others for three more decades. 

Mr. Hayden devoted the rest of his life to the study of the history of 
Connecticut, with particular reference to Windsor and Windsor Locks, in which 
field his writings remain supreme. He died in 1902 at the age of ninety-one. 

Between 1840 and 1880, a whole series of major manufacturing 
establishments appeared in Windsor Locks. Included among them were the 
A.W. Converse Iron Foundry (1844); the Farist and Windsor Steel Rolling Mill 
(1845), which produced some of the finest cutlery steel in the country for almost 
fifty years; the Holton Company (1851); the Medlicott Company (1863), famous 
for knit underwear; Dwight, Skinner and Company (1867) twenty-five years later 
the largest wool dealers in the country; the Montgomery Company (1871) and 
the George P. Clark Company (1877). 

In 1854, Windsor Locks was incorporated as a separate town. The first 
town meeting was held on July 3, 1854. The following year Isaac P Owen went 
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to the Legislature as the first representative. The first selectmen of Windsor 
Locks were Lucius B. Chapman, Talcott Mather, and Oliver Hayden. The first 
town clerk was Charles Spencer. 

At this point, new voices were answering the roll-call in the town of 
Windsor Locks. When the Civil War broke out, the population had increased to 
such an extent that 164 men were enlisted in the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Lost in the war were sixteen men, including one major (Joseph H. 

Converse), one captain (Samuel S. Hayden) and one first lieutenant (Horace E. 
Phelps). These three men were killed in battle as were the following privates; 
Edward Cobberly, William DeWitt, Wellington Jackson, and William Porter. The 
other nine soldiers contracted fatal illnesses in the service: Michael Agon, Noble 
H. Bennett, Thomas E. Bradbury, Charles A. Cobb, James Coulter, James 
Donahue, Oliver Easton, Abel Gaylord, and William H. Strong. 

It was in honor of these men that Mr. Charles E. Chaffee, president of the 
Medlicott Company, built Memorial Hall on the site of the old Haskell home in 
1891 for the use of the Civil War soldiers of this town. Mr. Chaffee regarded the 
building as the outcome of the "self-imposed obligation, on his part, to pay a 
loving tribute to the spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism on the part of those, living 
and dead, who bore the brunt of the terrible struggle to preserve the nation's 
life.” 

The work and rewards of a brighter age were shared by newcomers from 
across the sea. The canal itself was the achievement of a company of Irish 
workmen imported to dig the long trench in difficult, often hazardous conditions. 
In his Historical Sketches, Mr. Jabez Hayden paints a vivid picture of that heroic 
exploit: 

“The digging of the canal was done by Irishmen who 

came here for that purpose. | remember having seen but one 

before. They dug and removed the earth with wheel-barrows 

on plank runs of the width of a single plank, and when near the 

bottom of the excavation it required a run of steep grade and 

strong muscles to dump the barrow on the tow-path. When 

near the present railroad bridge, when the run was an even 

grade from the top of the bluff to the tow-path fifteen or twenty 

five feet below, it took good nerves and a steady gait to wheel 

a load and dump it into the proper place. “ 


These Irishmen moved on, for the most part, upon completion of the 
undertaking. But not long afterward, in 1845, Irish settlers began arriving in 
force. 

During the pre-Civil War period, with the precipitous rise in manufacturing 
and the concomitant need for workmen throughout the country, individual states 
adopted measures to encourage immigration. The lot of many Europeans was 
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an unhappy one; they were not loath to leave their native soil to take their 
chances in the promising young Republic across the Atlantic. 

Maritime transportation companies played a significant part in the 
promotion of this movement. After 1830 Samuel Cunard, founder of the great 
steamship line, was doing a thriving business transporting Irishmen to the new 
world. The basic cause of the Irish movement to the United States was the 
excess of population in relation to the potential food supply, although restrictive 
legislation and adverse social conditions also played their part. Normal 
agriculture was seriously hampered by absentee landlordism, which forced 
tenant farmers to concentrate on rent-paying crops. Cattle and cereal all went 
for rent, and potatoes remained the basic food of the people. Thus the threat of 
famine was constantly present, and long before the great potato famine that 
started in Ireland in 1845, Irishmen were coming to America. As we have seen, 
some of them were present when the new industrial era dawned in Windsor 
Locks. 

With the terrible potato famine of 1845, immigration reached the 
proportions of amass movement. The history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Windsor Locks, as reported elsewhere in this booklet, gives a concrete idea of 
the rise in Irish population after 1850. These newcomers, made a major 
contribution to the industrial life of the town. Many of them served in the Civil 
War, and it was not long before the Irish placed an indelible stamp on the 
professional business and civic life of the community. In 1866, the Windsor 
Locks representative to the Legislature was a member of the Coogan family, 
subsequently noted for their accomplishments in law, medicine, and other 
professional activities in this area and elsewhere. Among other old-time Irish 
families that rendered distinct contributions were the Healy family in law and 
government and the Coyle family in medicine. 

By the 1880’s, the stream of Irish immigration was greatly reduced. There 
had been in the meantime a considerable influx of French workers, not all of 
whom remained. Many of the names, however, are well-known today and the 
descendants of those early French settlers are well represented in the annals of 
progress for the town of Windsor Locks. 

A new wave of immigration from southern Europe got underway in the 
mid-eighties. It was about that period that the first Italian settlers arrived in 
Windsor Locks, although numbers were not substantial until 1896. Many forces 
lay behind the mass movement from Italy, but, as in the case of the Irish, 
economic factors were preponderant. The services of these immigrants were 
eagerly sought by the manufacturers of the state, and many of them met the 
boats in New York to secure as many workers as possible. It was not easy to 
make the adjustment to a world new in language and in occupational and social 
conditions, but the process was accomplished. Soon the Italian immigrant gave 
way to the Italian-American, and then to the American of Italian ancestry. The 
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achievements of this group, in terms of professional, business, and civic life, 
have been noteworthy. 

Research was done by the Windsor Locks Historical Subcommittee in 
preparing the 1954 Story of Windsor Locks in an effort to discover the date of 
arrival of the first Italians in Windsor Locks. The data assembled, while not 
conclusive, indicated that at least three heads of families were here in 1879. 
Included were Louis Colli (Colla) —- father of Mrs. Rose Draghi; Romolo 
Massino — father of Mrs. Charles Colli; and Mr. and Mrs. John Barbieri — 
parents of Mrs. Ginocchio, Mrs. Sue Hawley, Mrs. Rossi, and Joseph and Louis 
Barbieri. Other earlier families were the Chella family and Bonora family, and 
according to one informant, a Marenzana family preceded all the others. 

It was not possible to establish the real sequence of these arrivals. 
Subsequent years saw the advent of other families: 1882 - Rose and Giuseppe 
Barberi, Angelo Colli, and Greeno Colli; 1885 — Andrew Colli; 1887 or before — 
the Jeffrey and the Mantovani families; 1889 — John B. Colli; 1891 or before — 
Carlo Barberi and Anthony Taravella; 1892 -- the Giuseppe Colli family, Mattia 
and Santina Africano, Luigi and Maria Colombo, and Felice and Maria Poggi. 
Most of these people came to work in the Seymour Paper Mill, but many of 
them gravitated to other pursuits later. Anthony Taravella was reported to have 
been the “Italian pioneer in the tobacco industry." According to Roman Catholic 
baptismal records, the first child of Italian ancestry recorded was Marian Coli, 
baptized in 1883. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century, a sizable list of Polish names 
were recorded in Windsor Locks. The economic and social conditions in much 
of the old world were a poor inducement to many industrious and talented 
people to remain on the soil of their ancestors. Like other towns throughout 
America, Windsor Locks was the beneficiary of this wave of immigration, for 
Polish contribution to the town was distinctive. 

Research did not bring to light the name of the first Polish immigrant who 
came to Windsor Locks. However, three of the earliest were Peter Tenerowicz, 
Andrew Glista, and Frank Glista. 

In the meantime, by 1890, the census had risen to 2,759. For ten years the 
town had had a newspaper, The Windsor Locks Journal, established in 1880 by 
Sherman T. Addis. One of the first issues described a serious fire at the home of 
Dr. S. R. Burnap and the subsequent agitation for a fire department. In 1888, 
another big fire on Main Street occurred, and a steamer had to be brought from 
Hartford to pump water from the canal. A show was in progress in Burnap's Hall 
at the time; near-panic ensued. The drive for a fire department then picked up 
momentum, and in 1890 it took shape in the establishment of a Volunteer 
department with full equipment. 

In the 1890's the news of the day was dominated by fires, accidents in the 
mills on the canal banks, drownings in the canal, and hazards incident to the 
industrial age. These echoes from the past point up the enormous advances 
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made since that time in safety measures, industrial and otherwise, and in fire 
prevention itself although the canal still takes its toll and automobiles, instead of 
runaway horses, contribute to the statistics of majority. 

In 1898, the “total grand list” reached $1,748,372, yet the town haggled 
with the electric light company over the cost of street lights and turned down 
contract after contract. The telegraph company had received rough treatment 
previously when poles which they had erected on Church Street were chopped 
down on orders of the selectmen. This question had to be settled in the courts, 
with the result that the telegraph company was forced to use the electric light 
poles and pay the cost of court. The perennial feud with public utility companies, 
familiar to the present generation, is evidently no novelty. 

When the new century dawned, there were 3,062 people in the town of 
Windsor Locks. The early years were rich in economic, social, and civic 
advances. Windsor Locks and Warehouse Point had the first free bridge in the 
State in 1908, and a general celebration was held in both towns to 
commemorate the occasion. There were gay decorations and band concerts; 
the bridge, covered with thousands of electric lights, created a carnival 
atmosphere. Mr. H. R. Coffin was given a great reception for his part in 
persuading the State to purchase the bridge and to make it toll-free. Only 
thirteen years later, that bridge was outmoded and had to be replaced by the 
seven-span steel bridge that now connects the two towns. 

Trolley service began in 1904 (replaced by bus service in 1925), and the 
next year a telephone exchange was established. Simultaneously the town was 
supplied by the Northern Connecticut Light and Power Company with 24-hour 
electricity and later with gas. In 1905 a ten-mill tax rate was established, with a 
special five-mill tax for reduction of the debt. The first recorded automobile 
accident occurred on Elm Street that year when an electric vehicle owned by Mr. 
A. D. Coffin and driven by Mr. Fred Koehler struck a pole and overturned when 
the steering gear broke. There were no injuries! 

From the files of the Journal in 1906 we note the usual Fourth of July 
attrition; 

“Willie Fitzgerald was hit by a small cannon that blew up while he was lighting it; 
Cecil Clark had his hand torn by a giant cracker; Michael Pagin was burned by 
powder; Joseph Conners discharged a revolver into his hand; and Johnny 
Coogan was burned by revolver powder.” 

In the year 1910, the population was 3,715; the grand list totaled 
$2,617,287. The possibilities of a suitable playground for children became an 
absorbing question that year, and the wooded land on Grove and Chestnut 
Street was leased from the railroad company. That land was purchased by the 
town in 1919 for a public park. A sewer system was inaugurated in 1911, and, in 
the following year, sidewalks. 

The Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1915 with 219 members. A 
full-scale police department came into being in1916; in 1918 a new town 
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building was dedicated on Oak Street. Offices of town officials were located 
there temporarily, pending the erection of a larger town building. This project, 
long envisioned and long delayed, was finally realized, when the cornerstone of 
the beautiful Town office building on Church Street was laid during the Town's 
Centennial. 

The major event in the history of Windsor Locks in the first quarter century 
was World War |. Even before the United States entered the war, it was 
foremost in the minds of the people. The dangers of involvement and the 
dangers of non-involvement were equally apparent. When war came, there was 
a remarkable enlistment response in the town of Windsor Locks, and a full 
complement of men was also supplied by the draft. Off to war went 213 of the 
town's best to fight on the battlefields of France or to man the Navy's ships. 
The following were lost in action: Louis R. Gensi, Abele Giuliani, John 0. Holt, 
Adam Kezmarczk, James H. Micha, Giovanni Valentino, and Frank Viola. 

The Armistice of November 11, 1918 was celebrated that night with even 
more enthusiasm than the false one had been a day or so previously. There was 
an unprecedented outpouring of citizens converging on Main Street where lively 
parades took place and the Kaiser was burned in effigy. Long pent-up emotions 
were ventilated in the universal joy that the ordeal was over. The grief of the 
town at the loss of its soldiers was compounded that year by the devastating 
epidemic of Spanish influenza that swept the nation. An emergency hospital 
had to be opened in the town building on Oak Street, and when the nightmare 
ended there had been many deaths in Windsor Locks. The advances of medical 
science in recent years have all but ruled out the repetition of such a tragedy. 

The 'twenties' were years of relative abundance. Jobs were plentiful and 
the people prospered. Women voted for the first time in 1920. Of the list of 415 
new voters made that fall 331 were women. All went well until 1929, when the 
stock market crashed, and many of our enterprising citizens saw small fortunes 
on paper dwindle to virtually zero. 

In 1930, the great depression was on and there were 4,072 inhabitants in 
Windsor Locks. This was a decade of hardship, hope, and new horizons, for the 
forces which were to shape a new destiny for Windsor Locks were already astir 
in the larger arena of world affairs. 

The early 'thirties' were harassing years particularly for the youth of the 
town, who emerged from school well prepared to assume their places in society, 
but unable to find a niche in the faltering economic system. The old industries 
on the canal bank weathered the storm, and the only major casualty was the 
Windsor Locks Trust and Safe Deposit Company which had been founded in 
1907. W.P.A. projects sprinkled the land scape. Among the resulting civic 
improvements was the athletic field on Church Street developed from hopeless 
gullies and swampland. The decline in birth rate during the great depression was 
reflected in the small high school classes. 
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The year 1936 stands apart in the chronology of flood experience, for it 
was then that the canal and the river met in the town of Windsor Locks to 
register the greatest flood in our history. Two years later a visitation even more 
memorable descended upon the community — the famous hurricane of 1938, 
followed by another substantial flood to add to the general misery. 

The economy of the country was slowly recuperating as the shadow of 
war descended once more on Europe. There were immediate repercussions on 
the industries of America, particularly upon aircraft industries. The conditions of 
war had changed phenomenally since 1918, and great air forces were to inflict 
crushing blows upon enormous expanses of the earth. In 1939 this new face of 
war seemed remote from the small town on the canal bank. But again history 
was to repeat itself here. Again the changes that were imminent in Windsor 
Locks were the by-product of contemporary patterns of movement grafted 
upon a terrain peculiarly adapted to them. The setting this time was the plains, 
where the first road through Pine Meadow cut through the wilderness in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The “old country road,” striking west from the Hayden section of Windsor 
then north across the plains of Pine Meadow, was opened to Northampton as 
early as 1656. For a century and a half this remained the great thoroughfare to 
the north and the customary mail-route continued to be used for some time after 
the river road was opened in 1815. On this whole long stretch of five miles, not 
a single stream or hill varied the flat uniformity of the landscape. The unique 
terrain was noted by George Washington after traveling across this road in 
October, 1789. “Between Windsor and Suffield,” he wrote in his diary, “you pass 
through a level, barren, uncultivated plain for several miles.” 

Some of the lots on the plains, however, had been under cultivation since 
the distribution of the commons in 1752. Since cattle were still at liberty to 
range over the plains at the time, those who cultivated their lots dug ditches 
around them and made fences from trees felled in the area. The land proved to 
be extremely fertile, and wheat, corn and rye were grown in abundance. 

Halfway across the plains there stood a famous landmark, the old 
“Smoking Tree,” a fine spreading oak beneath which men sat and smoked their 
pipes opposite the only spring readily available on the five-mile stretch. 

This spring served as a watering place for the ox-teams traveling from the 
north to the Hartford market and back again, sometimes as far as Berkshire 
County in Massachusetts. This old “Smoking Tree” has been gone a good many 
years, but many a teamster and traveler and many an old-time peddler paused 
there for a breathing spell before resuming his journey. 

A generation ago, this plainland of Windsor Locks was the site of a 
flourishing tobacco plantation. Few were the children of high school age who at 
one time or another did not work at the “Syndicate" in the summertime, tending 
the tobacco plants beneath the swelling white canopies or sewing the leaves to 
lathes in the innumerable tobacco sheds dotting the plantation. 
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It was this anomalous plainland of old Pine Meadow, the fertile tobacco 
fields of more recent days, that became an area of activity leading to enormous 
changes in the life of Windsor Locks. For here in 1941 was established Bradley 
Field, the great military airport of World War II, now the beautiful international 
airport. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Bradley Field was already in operation. Fighter 
planes zoomed overhead, and servicemen were arriving in large numbers for 
training. Not many months passed, however, before every eligible man in 
Windsor Locks was also in uniform, along with those who had already been 
called up during the pre-war draft. Soon they were en route to battlefields in all 
corners of the globe. During the four years of America's participation in World 
War Il, 619 men and women from Windsor Locks served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. In this War the following sons of Windsor Locks gave their 
lives: Charles J. Acquaotta, Kenneth W. Colli, Stephen J. Czyzniak, Walter S. 
Gorka, Edward W. Goyette, William F. Kucaynski, Kenneth H. MacAulay, William 
J. McCue, Andrew A. Moyln, Joseph J. Pansarasa, Albert C. Przbycien, Mathew 
J. Rachel, Edward F. Smalley, Francis E. Smalley, Attilio J. Tambussi, and Stanley 
A. Wysocki. 

Seaman Walter S. Gorka was the first Windsor Locks Service man to die 
in military service in World War II. He was a naval bombardier and his plane is 
believed to have plunged into the sea with the loss of its entire crew on 
November 10, 1942. Previous to his fatal mission, he had completed three 
missions. He was serving aboard the Aircraft Carrier “Wasp" when it was 
attacked by German submarines in Malta in September, 1942. 

Seaman Gorka was born and educated in Windsor Locks, attending St. 
Mary's School and Windsor Locks High School. In 1940 he enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve, and in 1941 was called into active service at Norfolk, Virginia. 

Young “Wally” liked outdoor life and was active in Boy Scout Troop 84, 
serving as bugler for that unit. Before entering the service he was employed by 
the Montgomery Company. 

On May 26, 1945, a transport vessel, the “U.S.S. Walter S. Gorka" was 
named in his honor; at the time of his death in 1942 he was survived by his 
mother, father and one brother. 

Note — This item is printed with the permission of his brother, Francis 
Gorka of Seymour Road, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

The record of heroism was repeated in the long, punishing stalemate in 
Korea where many of our young men served. 

The post-war period has been marked by a home-building program 
unparalleled in the history of Windsor Locks. Much of this building has taken 
place in the western section of town - in the locale of the common and 
undivided lands where old woodlands still recall the early day of Pine Meadow. 
It was here too in 1952, that Hamilton Standard erected its magnificent home 
plant. 
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In the years 1946-1954, some 700 houses were built in Windsor Locks, 
and the grand list rose from $7,000,000 to $26,000,000. The centennial of 
incorporation found a population almost double that of a quarter-century ago. 

Continued growth has highlighted the past twenty-two years of Windsor 
Locks history. In response to the influx of newcomers, three hundred new 
homes were constructed in the southwest section of town in 1955. The 
population climb also resulted in the building of the first new school since 1867 
— the Southwest Grammar School. The following year, with the population 
increased to 8,000, a new high school located on Center Street, now the Middle 
School, was dedicated. 

As a result of the notable increase in air travel throughout the preceding 
years, Bradley Field became an international airport in 1957. In the same year, 
the new bridge over the Connecticut River on I-91 was named for Dexter D. 
Coffin, Chairman of the Board of Dexter Corporation. The wave of residential 
construction also continued with the addition of thirty-four new homes on 
Woodland Street. 

The final year before the new decade found Windsor Locks fully 
enveloped in expansion plans. While ground was broken for Dexter Plaza, the 
southwest section of town saw the beginning of Pleasant View Park, a new 
residential complex. The continued influx of residents resulted in plans for North 
Street School as well as a vital new sewage treatment plant. Both projects were 
completed by summer. The establishment of a Probate Court in Windsor Locks, 
and the opening of a new International Building at Bradley Field occurred in 
1960. The year ended on a historical note with the December relocation 
ceremony of the Denslow Stone, which was moved closer to the Denslow Home 
off South Main Street. 

The advent of the new decade found the town population at 11,386 — 
double the figure set ten years earlier in 1950. Other impressive statistics 
included a grand list of $53 million, a substantial addition to the $2 million record 
in 1910, and the construction of 434 homes since 1955. In the political vein, 
1960 witnessed the town's decision to retain a selectmen form of government, 
despite the efforts of many citizens to introduce a town manager system. 

As in each preceding period, town growth continued and two major 
projects reached completion. The C. H. Dexter Corporation built its corporate 
headquarters on Elm and Main Streets in July of 1964 at a cost of one-half 
million dollars, while the new Junior High School, costing $2 million and 
containing 36 classrooms and 23 special rooms, rose off South Elm Street. 

The 1960's proved to be flourishing years for Windsor Locks. With a 1963 
grand list of over $60 million, the town was able to plan and complete several 
important projects within the span of several years. The addition of a new wing 
on the public library in 1963 was followed closely by the construction of South 
Elementary School and the addition of new sections to both the Junior and 
Senior High Schools. The total school expansion program amounted to $4 
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million and finally resulted in the conversion of the Junior High to Windsor Locks 
High School; the building on Center Street to the Middle School. 

In the business sector, C. H. Dexter also continued to expand with the 
1965 addition of a research and development center on Elm Street as well as a 
$5 million expansion project along the canal. 

With an eye to the future, a town meeting was held in 1965 to establish a 
Redevelopment Agency in order to modernize the Main Street business district. 
After gaining town support for this program, federal funds were approved, and 
the Redevelopment Agency appointed Michael Kopeski of Providence, Rhode 
Island as executive director of the project. 

Despite the deleterious effects of the record-breaking snowstorm which 
struck the town in December of 1965, the year produced several high points for 
residents. Accompanying the high rates of employment were such memorable 
events as the 75-year jubilee of the Windsor Locks Fire Department and the 
winning the World's Championship by the Windsor Locks Little League All- 
Stars. 

The team members were: Bob Creech, Mike O'Connor, Phil Devlin, Howie 
Tersavich, Steve Scheerer, Tom Billick. Middle row: Robert O'Connor, Manager, 
Bruce Akerland, Wayne Arent, Ted Holmes, Bill Boardman, Bob Rumbold, Fran 
Aniello, Sr. President, Mike Roach, Dale Misiek, Al Barret, Fran Aniello, Dennis 
Dakin, Russ Mattesen, Coach. 

Windsor Locks became an important link in the United States Space 
Program in 1969, when Hamilton Standard was assigned the development of a 
life-support backpack to be used by the Apollo astronauts during their walks on 
the lunar surface and in space. Although best known for the portable life- 
support system, the company, as a division of United Technologies Corporation, 
actually provided nine different types of equipment for the Apollo program. 

The backpack provided a livable atmosphere for the astronauts while 
outside the protective environment of their spacecraft. Connected to the 
spacecraft by umbilicals, the backpack supplied oxygen for breathing purposes, 
suit pressurization, and ventilation. It also provided cool water and oxygen for 
body cooling, eliminated carbon dioxide from the spacesuit, and contained 
communications equipment that allowed the astronauts to talk with each other 
and with mission control on earth. 

Hamilton Standard also designed and built the environmental control 
system for the Lunar Module spacecraft. This system provided the two-man 
lunar landing team with a life sustaining atmosphere inside the vehicle that was 
used to transport them to and from the moon's surface. 

Throughout the next five years the town experienced both the destruction 
of old landmarks and the development of several new projects. The 1970 
opening of 150-room Ramada Inn on Turnpike Road, as well as the building of a 
Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge on South Center Street a few years later, 
provided new sources of income and entertainment. 
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In 1971, Bradley Field again opened a new International Building. Costing 
$3.7 million, the structure was dedicated to the late Dexter D. Coffin, Sr., former 
Chairman of the State Aeronautics Commission. Then in June, 1974, the low 
income housing project, located on Chestnut Street, began accepting 
occupants. Nearly a year later, in March 1975, the new Fire and Police Safety 
Complex began operating on the eleven acres purchased off Elm Street several 
years earlier. 

In the midst of plans for these new additions, it was announced that St. 
Mary's School would close in June, 1972. After having served the community 
since 1889, the school held its final commencement on June 16 with a 
graduating class comprised of sixty-seven students. 

Then, in 1974, as a result of plans designed by the Redevelopment 
Agency, the demolition of Main Street began at Oak Street. Many residents 
were saddened to see the old familiar landmarks razed. However, progress 
dictated the changes. 

The first half of the decade also included several other noteworthy events. 
Unfortunately for town residents, the winter of 1973 seemed determined to 
compete with that of 1965. Ice rather than snow was the culprit this time, and it 
struck a heavy blow in December. Falling trees disrupted electrical service and 
left many parts of town without lights or heat. Schools and businesses were 
forced to close for several days. The gasoline and fuel shortage also combined 
to cause a hard winter. 

In November of the following year, Ella Grasso, a lifelong resident of 
Windsor Locks, was elected Governor of Connecticut. Her inauguration on 
January 9, 1975 gave the state its first woman governor. She has brought honor 
and distinction to her family, to Our Town, and to Connecticut. 

The stage has now been set for advances inconceivable a few short years 
past. Well-endowed by nature, enriched by the toil and vision of her pioneers, 
fortunate in the caliber of the dedicated citizens who have followed in their foot 
steps, Windsor Locks faces the future with confidence and dedication. 


SOURCE: 
Unknown Author, “The Story Of Windsor Locks” 1663 - 1976”. Published by: 
The American Revolution Bicentennial Committee, Windsor Locks, CT, 1976 
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Chapter 4 


Windsor Locks 
By Jabez Haskell Hayden 


This is Chapter XXVIII of “The Memorial History of Hartford County, CT”, which 
was published in 1886. 


WINDSOR LOCKS formerly constituted that part of the town of Windsor 
called Pinemeadow. The meadow itself lies at the southeastern extremity of the 
present town, about two miles from the centre of the village. The village is 
situated on the Connecticut River, twelve miles above Hartford. The Enfield Falls 
Canal was completed in 1829, and the Connecticut River Company, anticipating 
the building up of a manufacturing village here, wished to associate their work 
with the name of the coming town. The upper end of the canal, with its head-lock, 
was in the town of Suffield; the lower end, with its series of locks, in Windsor, 
hence the name of Windsor Locks. A post-office, established in 1833, gave the 
name official recognition. The village was set off from Windsor as a separate 
town in 1854. No evidence appears that a single family of Indians lived within the 
limits of this town when the first English settlement was made at Windsor, though 
abundant testimony has been found that they once occupied and doubtless 
cultivated this meadow. Within the recollection of the writer, there have been 
repeated discoveries of Indian graves in and around the meadow. Fifty years 
ago a small copper kettle (European) holding about three gills was found in one; 
and quite recently two Indian skeletons were uncovered, and with them were 
found beads of copper and bone, bugles of pottery, and implements of stone 
consisting of arrow-heads, axes, knives, etc., and two stone whistles. A hundred 
years ago the writer's father plowed up in the meadow a stone vessel, the 
capacity of which was about one gallon. 

The village occupies the northeastern portion of the town, and has a 
moderately productive soil. The western part of the town is a plain, with a light, 
sandy soil. Much of it was cultivated in rye and corn sixty years ago, bat many of 
the fields have since been left to grow up to wood. The plains are seamed with 
ravines, in which run the clearest brooks, once well stocked with trout. Across 
this plain, at the head of these ravines, once ran the "old country road," the first 
road opened on the west side of the river between the settlements of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, laid out there because it required no bridges, and little labor 
to work it. This remained the great thoroughfare nearly one hundred and ninety 
years; parts of it now are overgrown with weeds. 
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The first distribution of land in Pinemeadow was eighty rods in width on the 
river, and included all the meadowland and a few lots adjoining the meadow. A 
lot, a quarter of a mile wide, bounding on the river and extending from about the 
middle of the meadow on the south to about forty rods north of the railroad depot, 
was originally set to Thomas Ford of Windsor. In 1663 he sold it to Henry, son of 
Nicholas Denslow, who built his house here, probably the same year, at "the 
higher end of Pinemeadow." He brought his family here, where they lived alone 
(their nearest neighbor being William Hayden, two miles away) until the breaking 
out of King Philip's War; then they fled to Windsor. Tradition says he ventured 
back alone, against the entreaties of his friends. He was captured and killed by 
the party of Indians who afterward burned Simsbury. His death probably 
occurred March 25, 1676). The site of his house was marked with a flint boulder, 
suitably inscribed, on the two hundredth anniversary of his death. After the war 
the family (one son of seventeen, the widow, and seven daughters) returned, and 
lived here twelve more years, without nearer neighbors than before. The son 
continued to live on the spot until his death at a good old age, and two of his 
sons, Samuel and Joseph, built houses and remained on the homestead. 

The descendants of Henry Denslow still own the site of the first house and 
a part of the original farm. In 1678, Nathaniel Gaylord, grandson of Deacon 
William Gaylord, of Windsor, settled near the present site of Wilbert Gaylord's 
house, on the west side of the meadow; the family have continued to occupy the 
place to the present time. 

It was about thirty years later (1708-1709) that the next family came to 
Pinemeadow, that of Abraham Dibble, grandson of Thomas Dibble, also of 
Windsor. His house and lot were a little southeast of the present barns of Mrs. 
Webb. The ravine which skirted the south side of his lot is still called Dibble 
Hollow. Only two generations remained here, and in 1752 they removed to the 
newly settled town of Torrington. The next family, also from Windsor stock, was 
Ezekiel Thrall’s. He built on the corner of Elm and Centre streets in 1765. His 
wife died in 1776, and he removed. His house, originally of one story, was 
enlarged and another story was added about 1800. It is now standing a few rods 
west of its original site. Pelatiah Birge came here from Windsor soon after, and 
built about a mile northwest of Thrall's. Most of his farm is still in the possession 
of that family. The original house was pulled down in 1876. Samuel Coye and 
Ensign Samuel Wing built houses on West Street before the Revolutionary War. 
Their families are now gone, and the houses they built have disappeared. 

In 1769, Jabez Haskell and Seth Dexter, of Rochester, Mass., bought the 
land lying between the river and Centre Street, extending south to School Street, 
and north to a little beyond Grove Street. On this tract are located nearly all the 
mills and the business portion of the town. There was no public highway across 
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it, and it was nearly twenty years before the ferry was established. A saw-mill 
had been built by the Denslows on Kettle Brook, and Saw-mill Path, now Elm 
Street, was open to bring logs from the plains to the saw-mill; and probably the 
trespass road across Captain Denslow's lot through the cemetery to the saw-mill 
was also used to go to the fording-place across the Connecticut at the mouth of 
Kettle Brook. 

When we come to the summer of 1776 we have nine families, - two 
Denslows, two Gaylords, Coye, Birge, Wing, Haskell, and Dexter. Tradition tells 
us that the head of each of these families, except Coye's, was at one time 
serving in the army. Others besides these served some time during the war. 
Ensign Samuel Wing, Samuel Coye, and Elihu, son of Samuel Denslow, died in 
service. Captain Martin Denslow was honored after the war by being admitted 
into the Society of the Cincinnati. 

In the War of 1812, Pinemeadow furnished the orderly sergeant - David 
Pinney - of a volunteer company composed largely of Windsor men, who served 
at New London. 

In the War of the Rebellion, this town furnished one hundred and sixty-four 
men. At the first call for three-months men a large number responded at once, 
organized a company, chose a captain and first lieutenant from their number, and 
joined the First Regiment Connecticut Volunteers. They participated in the first 
battle of Bull Run. This town lost in battle one major (Converse), one captain 
(Hayden), one first lieutenant (Phelps), and three privates; one private died of 
wounds and ten of disease, for a total of seventeen. 

Pinemeadow, at first, was included in the Ecclesiastical Society of Windsor, 
and the people worshipped with the church there. Nearly all the descendants of 
the early settlers continued their connection with that church until the first church 
was organized here. A Sunday school was organized at the school-house in 
1831, and Sabbath services, including preaching, were established in 1833. A 
chapel was built in 1834. in 1844 a Congregational church was organized, eleven 
of the fifteen members bringing their letters from the Congregational church in 
Windsor. In 1847 they built a church at a cost of $5,000, which was burned in 
1877, and the present edifice was built on the same site, at a cost of $23,000. 
The membership of the church is now about one hundred amid twenty-five. 

A Roman Catholic Church was built soon after the Congregational. It is 
estimated that one third of the present population are connected with that body. 
The Methodist denomination, which had sustained religious services in the 
school-house and elsewhere for a considerable time, erected a church in 1865, 
at a cost of $10,000. Their present membership is about one hundred. 

The Episcopalians built a stone church in 1872, which cost about $12,000. 
Their present communicants number about fifty. 
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It was more than a century from the first settlement of Pinemeadow before 
this was constituted as a separate school district; but the children were not 
suffered to grow up in ignorance. Nathaniel Gaylord was born here in 1751, and 
became a minister of respectable attainments. He was a life-long pastor of the 
Congregational church of West Hartland. The first school-house was built about 
1776, largely if not entirely by Jabez Haskell and Seth Dexter. It stood on time 
southeast corner of Elm and Centre streets, on Mr. Dexter's land; and they were 
probably the parties responsible for time support of the school. Before 1800, a 
good public school was maintained here, and in about 1850, the district was 
divided, and two new school-houses were built. The districts were again united 
in 1868, and the present school building was erected at a cost of $32,000. This 
accommodates a graded school with six rooms and eight teachers. The former 
South District school-house continues to be occupied for a primary school. The 
present enumeration of scholars is seven hundred and twenty. This school was 
the first to issue certificates of attendance to those scholars under fourteen who 
had complied with the requirements of the law regarding the employment of 
children in factories. This system was adopted on petition of the manufacturers 
to the school board, on Aug. 20, 1868. Since then, the State has incorporated 
the system into its school laws. 

The charter for a ferry across the Connecticut River was granted in 1783. 
There was then no public road east of Centre Street; but in 1788 the town laid 
out a highway from the ferry to Centre Street, entering it a little north of Oak 
Street. At the same time, Elm Street was made a public highway. A trespass 
road was continued across Haskell & Dexter's mill-dam, and thence to the ferry. 
Except when they had a favoring south wind, the ferryman propelled their boat by 
"poling" or rowing. About thirty years ago, a pier was built above the ferry about 
midway of the river, from which a wire runs to the boat, and by which it is swung 
from side to side. 

The whole manufacturing system has been changed within the last sixty or 
seventy years. Previous to that time, all well-to-do families raised their wool and 
flax, and spun and wove the material for their ordinary clothing. Calicoes, silks, 
and broadcloths were worn only on rare occasions. Girls were ambitious to learn 
to spin wool, linen, and tow, and to make such proficiency in the art that they 
could accomplish "a day's work before the middle of the afternoon." It was the 
work of the men to prepare the flax - to rot, to break, to swingle, and to hatchel it 
- before it passed into the hands of the women. In earlier times, men learned 
and practiced the trade of the weaver; but later, the weaving devolved largely 
upon the women. The tangled product of the hatchelling process was called tow, 
and was made into "tow-cloth" for men's and boys' summer wear. "A tow-head" 
was then a significant term of ridicule for a flaxen-haired boy or girl whose toilet 
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had been neglected. For many years, woolen cloths were subjected to no 
finishing process after being taken from the loom. The first mill for cloth-dressing 
in this part of the country was set up here, on the site of C. W. Holbrook's mill, on 
Kettle Brook. Mr. Seth Dexter brought the art with him from time eastern part of 
Massachusetts, and set up his mill in 1770. Wool-carding by machinery possibly 
came in at the same time; this relieved the women's work, and gave them better 
rolls to spin than the hand-cards produced. Dexter's clothier works were run here 
about sixty years. Young men learned the clothier's trade here and set up their 
business in other places; and following the tide of emigration west, the art of 
cloth-dressing and wool-carding was continued there after the trade had been 
superseded here by the introduction of woolen-factories. 

Water-power was first used to run a saw-mill on Kettle Brook, which was 
being built, or rebuilt, by the Denslow family in 1742; at that date, half of it was 
sold to Daniel Hayden, and afterward the other half was sold to his brother, Isaac 
Hayden. About twenty years later, Daniel Hayden had failed, and in 1769 it 
passed into the hands of Haskell & Dexter, whose families operated it jointly 
three quarters of a century, when the Dexter family became sole owners, and 
they still continue it in operation. As early as 1781 a small grist-mill was set up on 
Pinemeadow Brook, a mile and a half from the present village, by Ensign Eliakim 
Gaylord and Elijah Higley. It passed into the hands of Jacob Russell, who 
continued it about thirty years. The mill was afterward used for wool-carding, and 
later had several other transformations. The site is now occupied by William 
English's paper-mill. 

In 1784, Haskell & Dexter built a grist-mill below their saw-mill, and it was 
kept in operation until the building of the canal destroyed the water-power. They 
also built, in 1819, the grist-mill which is still conducted by the Dexter family. 
Formerly, these gristmills were supported by the farmers, who brought "grists" of 
corn, rye, and wheat, which the miller tolled to pay the grinding. Though still 
called a grist-mill, the grists are wanting. The supply of corn comes almost 
exclusively by the car-load from the West, some of it from beyond the Mississippi. 
Few farmers in this vicinity raise sufficient corn for their own stock, but find their 
supply at the grist-mill. Instead of bringing their rye, as they formerly did, to be 
converted into flour, they now come to the grist-mill and buy Western flour. In 
1811, Herlehigh and Harris Haskell (who were born and spent their lives here) 
built a gin-distillery on the site of the present silk-mill. The enterprise was hailed 
as a great boon to all the neighboring towns, because it made a market for their 
rye and corn. The business was successfully prosecuted until 1833, when the 
proprietors abandoned the business at considerable pecuniary sacrifice, because 
they could no longer consistently pursue it. 
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When, in 1636, Mr. Pyncheon, of Springfield, Mass., sent his supplies 
around from Boston by water, his vessels could proceed no farther after reaching 
the foot of these falls. They then provided land-carriage for the fourteen miles to 
Springfield. He built a warehouse on the east side of the river at the highest 
practicable point his vessels could reach, to store his goods while awaiting 
transit, and called the landing-place ‘Warehouse Point’, a name the present 
village still retains. This warehouse probably stood about fifty rods below the 
present ferry-landing. We do not know how early scow-boats which could 
ascend these rapids were first provided, but in 1820 there were about sixty of 
them engaged in freighting between Hartford and "the up-river towns." Their 
capacity was from twelve to eighteen tons each. Coasting vessels rarely came 
above Hartford at that time. Except when the south wind blew, the slow and 
toilsome progress these boats made against the stream was by “poling." When 
they reached Warehouse Point, all over twelve tons of their freight was 
discharged and carted to Thompsonville, five miles above, by ox-teams, and 
there reshipped. It required twelve men to "pole" the boat over the falls after it 
had been lightened. 

In 1824 the Connecticut River Company was chartered, for the purpose of 
improving the navigation by removing sand-bars and building canals. Provision 
was made in the charter to cover all the improvements made and to be made to 
Barnet, Vermont, provided the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont would approve the charter, and agreement could be made with the 
parties interested in improvements already made. The State of Vermont ratified 
the charter, the others did not; and the Connecticut River Company confined 
itself to building the Enfield Falls Canal. The west side of the river was found 
most feasible for the work, and our village is the result of that selection. The 
parties engaged in the enterprise of building this canal were mostly Hartford men, 
interested in building up their trade with the up-river towns, and competing with 
New Haven merchants, who were building a canal from that place to 
Northampton, to reach the Connecticut River. Though the improvement of 
navigation was the primary object, yet the projectors of the work considered the 
waterpower a valuable part of their franchise. 

The opening of the canal was celebrated Nov. 11, 1829. Thomas 
Blanchard, of Springfield, was present with his newly invented stern-wheel 
steamer. The writer remembers Mr. Blanchard's request that all except the 
stockholders should leave the steamer when the procession went through the 
canal, that the stockholders might have a good opportunity to see how little the 
waves from his steamboat washed the banks of the canal. After the opening of 
the canal the capacity of the freight-boats was much increased, it would he 
impracticable to get the boats now in use up over the falls at any stage of the 
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water, or even down in time of low water. For about fifteen years, a daily line of 
passenger steamers ran between Hartford and Springfield, a part of the time, two 
lines; but when the railroads were built along the river, both the passenger and 
freight business went into an early decline. There are three or four freight-boats 
and a steam-tug plying between Hartford and Holyoke, and about the same 
number of large scows, which bring coal and some other heavy freight to this 
place. 

In 1831 Jonathan Danforth, of New York, built a mill for the manufacture of 
door-butts; but the business proved unsuccessful and was abandoned. Three or 
four years later Samuel Williams, of Hartford, built a paper-mill, which was a 
financial failure in the panic of 1837. A corporation was then formed, which had 
no better success. 

In 1836 Carleton, of New Hampshire, and Niles, of Hartford, built a saw- 
mill, their logs coming from the head-waters of the Connecticut. The business 
was prosperously conducted for several years, when their buildings were 
converted into a paper-mill. 

About 1836, Charles Haskell Dexter began, in a small way, the 
manufacture of wrapping-paper in a basement room of the grist-mill, his water- 
power being supplied by Kettle Brook. He was born Sept. 19, 1810, the only son 
of Seth Dexter, whose father (Seth Dexter) purchased, in company with Jabez 
Haskell, the tract of land which comprises most of the present village of Windsor 
Locks, and settled here in 1769. A decided bent towards mechanic and 
manufacturing industries seems to have been a family trait, and in the case of 
Charles H. Dexter was a specially marked characteristic. His first adventure in 
paper-making began in connection with the Haskell and Dexter gristmill, was in 
utilizing the waste water-power of that mill. This enterprise was attended with 
little or no profit except the knowledge which comes of experience, but it laid the 
foundation for better results. About ten years later, in 1847, Mr. Dexter built a 
new mill on the ground now covered by the C. H. Dexter & Sons' paper-works, in 
which, under more favorable conditions and by virtue of improved methods of his 
own devising, the business became highly profitable, and the products of the mill 
came to rank among the best goods in the market. In 1855 he became president 
of the Connecticut River Company, and in the fifteen years of his administration 
made a fairly remunerative property of that which had been almost valueless to 
the stockholders. To his enterprising and judicious management, the company 
owes its large increase of water-power in the canal, and the village its 
consequent growth of manufacturing industries. Mr. Dexter never sought or held 
any civil or political office. But there were no matters affecting the welfare of the 
community which did not awaken his lively interest, and he was foremost in all 
measures of public improvement. The impress of his mind and hand was to be 
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seen on all the material interests of the town. But his best work was in those 
things which concern the higher well-being of every community, - the school, the 
home, the church. He was a central figure in all the best activities of this 
community for thirty years. And his life, taken in all its bearings, was by far the 
most influential that Windsor Locks has known. Mr. Dexter was a man of 
remarkably fine presence and winning address, with a commanding form, slightly 
bowed in his later years by rheumatic suffering. He was of quick and clear 
apprehension, systematic in business, hopeful and earnest in whatever he 
undertook, responding freely and gladly to calls for help, whether in money or 
personal service. He died the 29th of August, 1869, in his fifty-ninth year. 

In 1838 the silk-mill of Haskel & Hayden was set in operation, and at first 
confined almost exclusively to the manufacture of sewing-silk. Raw silk had 
been raised and manufactured into sewing-silk in families for many years in 
Mansfield, and some progress had been made in its manufacture there by 
machinery. Three years before, the Connecticut Silk Manufacturing Company, 
under the patronage of the State, had been started at Hartford. The junior 
partner had served three years with that company, and brought to the work such 
skill as had then been attained in this country. The business was still new, and 
almost everything yet to be learned. The stock worked time first year was long- 
reeled China raw silk, which requires the highest skilled labor to wind 
successfully; but it had to be wound by unskilled hands. A half-pound a day was 
more than the bands averaged, and the waste made was often twenty-five per 
cent. With better-prepared raw silk, an experienced hand now winds from five to 
ten pounds. Sewing-silk has been the specialty of this mill from the beginning. 
After sewing machines were invented, machine-twist was added, and other 
goods have been worked to some extent. The silk-manufacture of this country, 
since these small beginnings, has grown to include nearly all varieties of silk 
goods, and now requires the annual importation of millions of dollars worth of raw 
silk to supply it. 

In 1839, Royal Prouty, from Spencer, Mass., commenced the business of 
wire-drawing. He built a new mill in 1846, and enlarged his business, employing 
about a dozen men. He was moderately successful until 1857, when he failed, 
and the business was not again resumed. 

In 1839 James H. Wells, Jr., and John F. Wells built a small paper-mill, 
which they worked a few years, but were not successful. After passing into other 
hands, the mill was burned in 1847. 

In 1844 H. A. Converse, who came from Stafford, set up an iron foundry, 
which was successfully carried on by him until his recent death, and is now under 
the charge of his son, A. W. Converse. 
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In 1844 Slate & Brown came here from Stafford, and built a machine-shop, 
and for several years were engaged in building cotton machinery. Their works 
gave a marked impetus to the growing population of the village. During the war 
their mill was used as an armory by Denslow & Chase, and many hands were 
employed making guns. The mill has had several transformations since. 

In 1845, Ripley's rolling-mill was built by Philip & Edwin G. Ripley, of 
Hartford. They soon after added to their work time manufacture of steel, and 
continued business here several years without becoming residents of the village. 
Later, the Farist Steel Company enlarged the works, and by an improved process 
of converting steel were very successful, having produced a quality of steel in 
great demand among gun-makers during the War of the Rebellion. 

Messrs. Persse & Brooks, of New York, who bought and enlarged the 
Williams mill, built in 1833, had run it several years previous to 1856, when they 
built and set in operation the largest paper-mill then running in this country. In 
1857 they obtained a charter of incorporation, with a capital stock of $450,000; 
but they were overwhelmed in the financial panic which immediately followed. 
The corporation struggled on with the business four years, when it became 
insolvent. It was resuscitated, and its corporate name changed to the Seymour 
Company, and it is now running at its full capacity. 

Eli Horton, of Stafford, a skillful machinist, wno had resided here several 
years, invented a lathe-chuck, which has superseded all previous inventions in 
this line, and its manufacture has proved a source of much profit. The business 
was Carried on under the name of E. Horton & Son, in a large mill built for the 
work until the death of the son (1873), when the business was organized with 
corporate powers. 

The Medlicott Company, which is engaged in the production of knit goods, 
has a large mill, an outgrowth from a small business begun by William G. 
Medlicott, of Longmeadow, Mass., about twenty years ago. It has been among 
the foremost in the introduction of improved machinery, and produces the highest 
class of goods. 

J. R. Montgomery & Co. began the manufacture of cotton warps in the 
Connecticut River Company's building in 1871. They have recently added 
another mill, and now occupy both. 

Nearly twenty years ago Dwight Holbrook set up the manufacture of school 
apparatus at the old Dexter clothier works, on Kettle Brook, on the west side of 
Centre Street. The establishment is widely known, and is still continued by his 
son, C. W. Holbrook. 

Several other parties who were valued citizens have from time to time 
been engaged in manufacturing here; but the space allotted to this article forbids 
further detail. 
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SOURCE: 


Jabez Haskell Hayden, “Windsor Locks” is Chapter XXVIII of “The Memorial 
History of Hartford County, CT”, Edited by: J Hammond Trumbull LL.D. 
Published by Edward L. Osgood, 1886 


https://archive.org/details/memorialhistoryo02trum/page/560/mode/2up 
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Chapter 5 
18 Maps of Windsor Locks: 1640 to 2022 


by Mel Montemerlo and William Fournier 
INTRODUCTION 


Maps are a valuable tool for learning about the history of a town. A 
collection of maps which cover the history of a town is useful, both for the 
citizen who is casually looking at the town’s past, and for the historian who is 
doing deeper analyses. This chapter presents a set of maps of Windsor Locks 
covering the history of the town from the time Pine Meadow was part of Windsor 
until the present (2022). 

A library can put together a set of actual maps, and make them available 
to the townspeople. However, citizens and historians may be far away and not 
have access to that library. That is where this chapter comes in. All of the 
maps are here in one place, and are available at no charge, on the internet. 
This lets the person studying Windsor Locks history see the maps, and 
determine which then need. What this does not provide is “full sized maps”. 
The size of the maps here is limited to what fits on a sheet of 8.5”x11” paper. 
For a large map, that means that small details are not clear. However, that can 
be alleviated to a large extent, because on a computer screen, the page can be 
expanded. The reader can use this set of maps to either to get the information 
they need, or to determine which maps they need to obtain in paper form. 

For each map in this set, information is provided as to where the reader 
can obtain a hard copy of the desired map. This is done by providing internet 
addresses for each map. Unfortunately, websites change over time. However, 
the information provided about each map, such as its name, can be used to do 
computer searches to find where each map can be purchased, if the internet 
addresses currently listed are no longer in service. There will always be stores 
which specialize in maps. 

The reader who lives in or close to Windsor Locks can contact the 
Windsor Locks Public Library to look at paper maps. Anyone anywhere can 
contact Historical Societies of local towns such as Windsor Locks, Windsor, 
Enfield, etc., to find out about the availability of the maps they are interested in. 

Another way to find copies of the maps, or to get information on the 
history of any town, is to get on a social media site, such as Facebook, and post 
a message on one of the town’s pages, asking for the names of local “history 
buffs”. Windsor Locks has always had local citizens who are very 
knowledgeable of town history, and are happy to help you out. 
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STUDYING TOWN HISTORY USING A SEQUENCE OF MAPS 


Windsor Locks broke off from Windsor, to become its own town in 1854. 
Previously, the area that is now Windsor Locks was called the Pine Meadow 
section of Windsor. The original settlers came to Pine Meadow in the 1650s. 
The maps in this collection include maps of the area before it broke off from 
Windsor. The first map in this chapter is of Windsor in about 1640, a time before 
any settlers had come to Pine Meadow. 

Then there are maps of Pine Meadow in the 1700s and early 1800s, when 
it had settlers, but before it became Windsor Locks. After the Enfield Canal was 
built, the area around the canal, especially near the southern locks, grew very 
fast, because the canal provided both transportation, and more importantly, 
because it provided power which could be used by manufacturing plants. It was 
investors from Hartford who built the canal. The development of manufacturing 
plants was a big part of their plan. Those mills attracted European immigrants 
because many of the jobs that they offered did not require any skills. Windsor 
Locks was a town of immigrants. 

The maps of the 1700s and early 1800s show that the area sparsely 
settled. The maps from 1829, when the canal opened, show a rapidly 
increasing density of citizens and manufacturing plants until the early 1900s, 
when manufacturing began to diminish in Windsor Locks, as well as across the 
United States. The maps of the 1900s show the diminishing number of 
manufacturing plants. After about 1950, the maps show a rapidly increasing 
population in the western side of Windsor Locks, which was brought about by 
Bradley Field and the aerospace industries that grew up around it. The 
“Southwest” portion of Windsor Locks filled up with houses for the people who 
worked in that area. 

By the 1970s, the manufacturing plants along the canal were almost all 
gone, and in the 1970s, the stores along the other side of Main Street had all 
been bought by the town and torn down. Although the town government 
promised that new companies would replace the old ones, they never did. All of 
this can be seen in the progression of the maps during this period. 

After the 1980s. changes in the town were minor, as can be seen from the 
maps of that period. While the town was changing in some ways, those ways 
do not show up on the maps. 

There are many changes in the nature of the maps as one moves from the 
late 1600s to the 2000s. The early maps had the names of each home owner, 
and the name of each factory or major building. After a while, the buildings 
were too close together to allow that, and the maps became more “impersonal”. 

Some of these maps were made because of plans for change, such as the 
building of a large hydro-electric plant, which didn’t happen. Those maps were 
included because they provide history information. 
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Some of the maps cover a large area, such as Hartford County. In those 
cases, a segment of the map which covers Windsor Locks was used in this 
document. 

Some of the maps were long and narrow. They were cut in two, and both 
halves were put on the same page. To do otherwise would not have permitted 
details to be seen. 

Hopefully this explanation of how this set of maps may be used can be 
useful to you. While this chapter is useful as a “standalone” document, it is 
most useful when used in conjunction with history books. 


The 18 maps in this collection are: 
= 1640-1654 Plan of Ancient Windsor 
- 1776 Map of Pine Meadow 
- 1827 Pre-Canal Map 
- 1847 Canal Route Survey Map 
= 1855 Smith Map of Hartford County - Windsor Locks Fragment 
- 1869 Merchants Map of Windsor Locks 
- 1877 Bailey “View of Windsor Locks” 
- 1885 Sandborn Fire Maps 
= 1893 Hurd Map of Windsor Locks 
- 1891 Egan Map 1 of Main Street 
- 1891 Egan Map 2 of Main Street 
- 1903 Hartford & Springfield Street Railway Company Map 
- 1909 Proposed Hydro Dam Map 
- 1913 Aero View Map of Windsor Locks 
- 1931 Atlas of Hartford County: Windsor Locks Fragment 
- 1946 Map of Windsor Locks 
- 1984 Windsor Locks Topographical Map 
- 2022 Google Map of Windsor Locks 


Information and comments are included after each map. 
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1640-1654 Plan of Ancient Windsor 
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1640-1654 Plan of Ancient Windsor 


This map shows the homes/land of people who lived in Windsor at that 
time, as well as features of the land, and the location of places like the 
“Palisado”, which means “fort”. The trading post established by the Plymouth 
colonists in 1633 is shown at the bottom of the map on the left. The 1899 map 
does have an arrow pointing to “Pine Meadow”, which became Windsor Locks. 
The arrow points to the upper right of the photo, where Windsor Locks can be 
seen in the upper right of the map on the right. 

The Upper Right of the 1699 map has a roughly rectangular insert which 
shows the “Plan of Palisado”, _ It is a blow-up of the Palisado section which is 
roughly in the center of the overall map. The names of families all over the map 
would be of importance to historians of Windsor. The map shows Hartford at 
the bottom of the map and Pine Meadow (now Windsor Locks) at the top of the 
map. 

Below that Upper Right insert, it says “To Pine Meadow” vertically, 
alongside a vertical road. That is where Windsor Locks had its beginnings. 

This map was found on page 123 of Stiles 1859 book. The details of this 
map are discussed in Chapter VI of that book. He got the information from the 
Land records of Windsor, CT, and from Mr. Jabez Haskell Hayden of Windsor 
Locks, to whom he gives great credit for his help. 

The map, and the entire book, can be found at the following website: 
https://ia600507.us.archive.org/5/items/historyofancientOOstil_1/ 
historyofancientOOstil_1.pdf 
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Hifi Map of Pine Meadow 
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1776 Map of Pine Meadow 


Found in Stiles, volume 1, page 502, 1891 edition. 
https://archive.org/details/historygenealogi01 stil 


This map is the first map found of Pine Meadow in 1776. That was the 
time of the Revolutionary War, which lasted from 1775 to 1783. 

The initial settlers in Pine Meadow arrived in the mid 1650s. So the 
settlers had been there for about 125 years. 

You can see: 

- the early roads, including “Old Country Road” and “Trespass Road”. 

- Indian Graves 

- Kettle Brook 

- Dexter’s Clothier Works 

- Haydentown 

- Long Marsh 

- Smoking Tree 

- Powell’s Marsh 

- Gunn’s Turn 

- Three Dirty Hole Brook 

- the names of settlers such as Gaylord, Gaylord, Haskell, Wing, Coy, 

Denslow, Dibble, Reed, Birge, 

- The line where Suffield meets Pine Meadow. 
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1827(approximately) Pre-Canal Map 
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~1827 Enfield Pre-Canal Construction Map 


This map exists at Trinity College in Hartford, Ct. it was found there and 
copied by Lester Smith, who is the Suffield Town Historian and the curator of the 
King House Museum. A digitized copy of that map was provided for this 
chapter by William Fournier (2022). 

On the left of the map, there is a vertical curvy shaded line and a straight 
line. The straight line is the planned level of the canal. The shaded curvy line is 
the actual height of the land at that point. At any point, you can see whether the 
land is lower, higher or just right for the planned canal height at that point. When 
the shaded line is to the right of the straight line, soil has to be removed. When 
the shaded line is to the left of the straight line, soil has to be added to get the 
canal to the correct height. When originally drawn, this map was horizontal with 
those two lines being at the bottom. That way, it was easy to see the height of 
the land compared to the desired height of the canal. Most of the maps in this 
chapter are shown with Main Street vertical and North (toward Springfield) is up, 
and South (toward Hartford) is down. 

Warehouse Point is on the right. The Connecticut River is going North 
and South. Windsor Locks is on the left, and the vertical shaded line is all the 
way to the left. You can see where the “New Road” and the “Old Road” veer to 
the left, and just pass the large body of water to the right of it. Widow 
Griswald’s property is just to the north of that, and to the right of the New Road 

Toward the center of the map, you see the Old Road close to the river, and 
the New Road to the left of it. The Harris Haskell plot is just above the Seth 
Dexter plot, which is above Mill Pond. As you go South, The Harlehigh Haskell 
plot and the Charles Hathaway are seen as you go down (South). You can see 
locks to the right of Charles Hathaway’s land. 

The Connecticut River Co. owns the land that the canal is to be built on. 
A plot of land is labelled “The Connecticut River Co.” is also shown on the map. 
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1847 Canal Route Survey Map - South Section 
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1847 Canal Route Survey Route Map 


https://connecticuthistory.org/windsor-engineers-success/ 


The canal from Enfield to Windsor Locks opened in 1829. Its formal 
name is The Enfield Falls Canal, although it is often referred to in Windsor Locks 
as “the Windsor Locks Canal”. Later, the Connecticut River Company 
developed the idea of extending the canal to Hartford. This is the map that was 
prepared during that effort. The proposed extension to the canal never 
happened. The map was printed by Colton & Coburn in 1847. 

The map was long so it was cut into two halves for use in this chapter. 
The South Section, which includes Hartford, is on the top. The North section of 
the map, which includes Windsor Locks, is on the bottom. Both sections have 
North (Springfield) to the right. 

Enfield Falls is to the right of the lower map. Going to the left, we see the 
Enfield Bridge and Kings Island, which is also called Devil’s Island. After that are 
the Railroad Bridge and the proposed new dam. 

Further to the left, you see Carleton’s Basin and the Train Depot. Below 
that are the Persse and Brooks Paper Mill, and the Slate and Brown Machine 
Shop. Further to the left are Ripley’s Iron Works, the Silk Factory and the Wire 
Factory. 

Across the River from the “Warehouse Point” wording, is the Proposed 
Reservoir, and Pine Meadow Brook. 
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1855 Smith Map of Hartford County - 
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1855 Smith Map of Hartford County 
- Windsor Locks Fragment 


An internet search for this map showed many places where it is found. 
One of them is: 
https://tedsvintageart.com/products/hartford-county-ct-1855-land-ownership- 
map/?gclid=CjwKCAjwqauVBhBGEiwAxXOepkbYg9zDDJI8PCcSG- 
civBJb32I58WwcmEuEZMMaxJopVDZgTOShdg7RoCQHOQGAvD_BwE 

This is the first of the maps which shows Windsor Locks taking shape. 
You see Main Street and Center Street, but not Chestnut Street. You see Grove 
Street, Oak Street and Spring Street. You can see Kettle Brook and Elm Street. 
South Street is near the bottom of the map. 

As we shall see, this map is still in the older style which gives the names 
of each of the land owners. 

As you look along the bank of the canal, the number of mills has grown, 
starting with Outerson’s Paper Mill at the top. 

There are schools on Oak Street and School Street. 

The spaces are filling in. More people had moved to Windsor Locks. 

Looking to the left we see Center Street, but West Street isn’t there yet. 
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__1869 Merchants Map of Windsor Locks | 
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1869 Merchant’s Map of Windsor Locks 


This map can be found and bought on a number of websites, including 
the following site which has many maps for sale: 
http://www.historicmapworks.com/Map/US/3996/Windsor+Locks+Town/ 
Hartford+City+and+County+1869/Connecticut/ 


The town of Windsor Locks had been growing. This map shows more 
dwellings to the West of Center Street. The density of buildings is increasing on 
the entire map. At the top-right of the map, we see Carleton’s Basin, although it 
is not listed as such. Note the size and shape of the basin, because we will see 
that it gets smaller in later maps. Finally it will not be there. There is an Ice 
House on the Basin. 

Again we see the housing becoming more dense, and there are more mills 
along the canal. 

A very important part of this map is the list of Businesses in the lower left 
corner. The list gives the names of the merchants and their specialties, which 
include lawyers, physicians, clothing salesmen, blacksmiths, a watchmaker, a 
livery stable, a Drug Store, liquor sales, toilet articles, food, etc. The list also 
includes the mills along the canal: sewing silk, steel, four, grain, cattle feed, 
paper, cotton thread, lathe chucks, etc. The list gives a good feel for what was 
available in the way of goods and services. 

Windsor Locks was becoming a manufacturing center with a growing 
population. 
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1877 BAILEY “VIEW OF WINDSOR LOCKS” Map 


This map is available from the Library of Congress at the following 
website: 


https://www.loc.gov/item/79694190/ 


The Bailey “View of Windsor Locks” map is much different than the maps 
we have seen so far. 

- It was designed to be beautiful. The buildings are in 3-dimensions. 

- the houses are no longer labelled with the names of the owners, 

because there are too many houses to allow that. 

- It has a list of major businesses on the bottom. 

- Chestnut Street has finally appeared in a map, ending up where Main 

Street turns. 

- the land between Main St and Center Street is filling up. 

- The Burnap mansion is seen to the right of Carleton’s Basin, which is still 

at full size. 

- The land between the canal and the river is filled with manufacturing 

plants. 

- While the big influx of European immigrants has not yet arrived, 

Windsor Locks is growing fast. 

- The land west of Center Street is being built up. 
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1885 Sandborn Fire Maps 
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The 1885 Sanborn Fire Insurance Maps 


Can be found at: _https:/Awww.loc.gov/rr/geogmap/sanborn/city.php? 
CITY=Windsor%20Locks&statelD=8 

The Sanborn Company began making maps for fire insurance companies 
and underwriters in 1865. The maps provide such information as building 
dimensions, construction materials, and significant features. 

The maps were originally created to allow fire insurance companies to 
assess their liabilities in towns and cities of the United States. Since they 
contain detailed information about individual buildings in approximately 12,000 
U.S. cities and towns, Sanborn maps are valuable for historical research. 

Sanborn held a monopoly over fire insurance maps for the majority of the 
20th century, but the business declined as US insurance companies stopped 
using maps for underwriting in the 1960s. The last Sanborn fire maps were 
published on microfilm in 1977. (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sanborn_Maps) 

The Sanborn Fire Maps can be found in many places on the internet, but 
no website could be found which had all of the Windsor Locks maps. Fifteen 
were found for Windsor Locks. They consist of: Two maps for 1885, Two maps 
for 1887, Two maps for 1897, Three maps for 1905 , Six maps for 1912. 

None of those five sets cover the entire town. They cover the main central 
district, including the mills along the canal, some of Main Street, and the area 
from Main Street up toward Chestnut and Center Streets. For the areas 
covered, a great deal of information can be found about each building. Of 
course, as time went on, some buildings were replaced by other buildings. 
These maps let you figure out if the current building was there when the maps 
were made. 

The Library of Congress has a large collection of the Sanborn Fire Maps. 
Yale University has all of the Sanborn maps of Connecticut towns and cities. The 
maps use a complex set of notation to show various aspects of each building 
such as: 


fire proof construction. 
(OR FIRE RESISTIVE CONSTN) 


Adobe building. 
Stone building 


} Concrete, lime, cinder or 
cement brick 


Hollow concrete or cementblock const'n 
[> teonc) | Concrete or reinforced concrete con#n 
Frame building, metal clad 
lronbuilding. = 
LOFT Tenant building occupied by 
various manufacturing or occupancies 
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1893 Hurd Map of Windsor Locks 
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1893 Hurd map of Windsor Locks 


This map can be found at: 
- https:/Awww.mapsofthepast.com/windsor-locks-connecticut-ct-city- 
map-dh-hurd-1893.html 


Full Title: Windsor Locks, town of Windsor, Hartford Co. (with) Wethersfield (sic).. 
(with) Simsbury ... (with) Bloomfield ... (with) Farmington ... (with) Unionville ... 
(with) Burnside ... 

(Copyright 1893 by D.H. Hurd & Co.) 

Author: (D.H. Hurd & Co.) 

Date: 1893 

http://www.davidrumsey.com/maps1110105-26604.html 

Copyright 1893 by D.H.Hurd & Co. 

Author: D.H.Hurd & Co 

Date 1893 

Published in: Town and city atlas of the state of CT. Compiled from government 
surveys, county records and personal investigations. D.H.Hurd & Co., Boston, 
1893, Copyright 1893, by D.H.Hurd & Co, Boston. 


This map shown on the previous page is only of Windsor Locks. It was 
taken from a much larger map which has maps of seven Connecticut towns. 

This map shows the Lower Basin (Carleton’s Basin). It shows Chestnut 
Street, which ends up at the Lower Basin. 

It shows West Street, North Street, and Suffield Street. 

It uses the name of Easy Street for what later became Whiton St. 

It shows the Railroad’s Passenger Station and the Freight Station on Main 
Street, across from the Charter Oak Hotel. 

It shows St. Mary’s School and Church, the Episcopal Church, the Public 
School, the Congregational Church, Memorial Hall, and Grove Cemetary. 
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The First of two 1898 Egan maps of Main Street 
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The First of two 1898 Egan maps of Main Street 


In 1898, a well-known and well-respected Windsor Locks 
surveyor and civil engineer named John E. Egan developed two maps 
of downtown Windsor Locks, in preparation for a sewer system that 
was being developed. One of the maps goes from South to North, 
and the other goes from North to South. Both cover approximately 
the same area, which is Main Street between State Street. The two 
maps have some different information. 

Unfortunately both of the maps are too long to put on a single 
8-1/2” by 11” page. In order to put them in this chapter, each of the 
maps was divided in two, so they can be put on a single page. To 
help make this easier to understand, each of the map sections is 
labelled on all four sides as to North, East, South and West. The two 
sections of the first map are on the preceding page. The two 
sections of the second map are on the following page. They second 
map contains additional information. 

The maps show the names of the buildings along Main Street 
and the names of the mills along the canal. 

It shows the Lower Basin (Carleton’s Basin) at full size. 

The originals of both the first and second Hurd maps belong to 
the Windsor Locks Historical Society. That is the only place, at this 
time, to get a copy of the maps. 
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The Second of two 1898 Egan Maps of Main St. 
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The Second of two 1898 Egan Maps of Main St. 


There is some overlap between the upper and lower parts of the map. For 
example, the Converse Foundry is on both the upper and lower sections of the 
map. 


The second Egan map includes different information on the same area as 
the first map. The most obvious example is the drawing of the Lower Basin, 
also called the Carleton Basin on the North End of Main Street. 


You can see the poor condition of the maps which had been left out in the 
weather for an undetermined amount of time. It is still worth including these 
maps in this collection of historic maps of Windsor Locks. They were developed 
in Windsor Locks, by a Windsor Locks engineer. None of the other maps were 
drawn in Windsor Locks. 


The Egan maps were included in this map collection for historical reasons. 
The originals of both the first and second Hurd maps belong to the 


Windsor Locks Historical Society. That is the only place, at this time, to get a 
copy of the maps. 
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1903 Hartford & Springfield 
Street Railway Co. Trackage 
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1903 Hartford & Springfield Street Railway Co. Map 


https://www.ct-trolley.org/about/hartford-and-springfield-street-railway/ 


https:/Awww.amazon.com/HARTFORD-SPRINGFIELD-STREET-RAILWAY- 
Transportation/dp/BO02CIX506 


The Hartford & Springfield Street Railway was a high-speed interurban 
electric railway system running between the namesake cities that started 
operation in 1901 with the merger of a few smaller street railway companies. The 
system was made up of forty miles of track, connecting the local street railway 
systems of Hartford and Springfield with branches extending from 
Thompsonville to Somers and Warehouse Point to Rockville (built in 1902 and 
1906 respectively). 

The main line on the west side was initially planned in 1897, however it 
wasn't until 1904 when it was completed. The route began at the connection 
with the Hartford Street Railway system in the town of Windsor, extending along 
the west bank of the river through Haydens, Windsor Locks, and Suffield to the 
connection with the Springfield Street Railway. 

The Hartford & Springfield was a very important piece of the electric 
railway system in New England. It was not only the link between the upper and 
lower Connecticut Valley, but it was also the only link between the entire street 
railway network of southern and northern New England. This connection allowed 
travelers to travel between New York and Boston by trolley. 

Trolley service was discontinued in 1926 as the company went into 
foreclosure due to mounting debt. All assets were transferred over to the 
Hartford & Springfield Coach Company. 
https://www.ct-trolley.org/about/hartford-and-springfield-street-railway/ 

Windsor Locks got the trolley in 1904. It is interesting to see the effects of 
various new transportation modes (horse & buggy, canal, train, automobiles, 
trolley, the highway system) on the town. 
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1909 Proposed Hydro Dam 
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North Section 


1909 Proposed Hydro-Electric Dam 


A proposal was made to build a hydro electric dam in Windsor Locks in 
1909. Nothing came of it. The above map shows the location of the dam. 


https://www.google.com/books/edition/ 

The Commercial_and_Financial_Chronicle/CZzxOAAAAYAAJ? 
hl=en&gbpv=1&dgq=1909+proposed++hydro+dam+-+windsor+locks, 
+connecticut&pg=PA532&printsec=frontcover 


The above website tells the story of the proposed hydro-electric dam. 
The title of the paragraph is: “Connecticut River Company, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. — Bonds -“_ It says that the committee on Corporations of the 
Connecticut Legislature has reportedly favorably on a bill to authorize the 
Connecticut River Company to issue bonds to the extent of $5,000,000 in 
connection with a proposed hydro-electric development at Windsor Locke, 
Conn. It goes on to provide more detail. 

Later the decision was made to not build the dam. 


The map provided an interesting drawing of Windsor Locks up to Enfield, 
and of parts of Warehouse Point, and it shows where he dam was planned to 
be build. As such, this map tells us about a point in Windsor Locks history, in 
which plans were made for a big change which did not happen. Seeing things 
like this in the past help us understand what is happening when we plan future 
changes. Sometimes they come to be. Sometimes they don’t. 
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1913 Aero View Map of Windsor Locks 


https://www.loc.gov/resource/g3784w.pm020260/ 


The above link is a Library of Congress website, which provides 
information on getting a copy of the map. The Library of Congress allows 
downloading of a free copy of the map. 


It was published by Hughes and Bailey of New York in 1913. 

The 1913 Aero View Map of Windsor Locks is beautiful, interesting, and 
informative. It is an update and an improvement to the the 1877 Hughes and 
Bailey “View of Windsor Locks” map which was presented earlier in this chapter. 
It not only has the map, it has drawings of mills, churches and other important 
buildings, and a list of important people and businesses on the bottom. 

It shows the Lower Basin (Carleton’s Basin) as half of its original size. It 
does not go far enough to the North to show the Upper Basin. 

It shows West Street, and buildings above West St, which shows the town 
building up in that direction. 

This map does not contain as much detailed information as other maps, 
but it was probably made more as a decorative item. 

The drawings of the buildings that are at the top and bottom of the map 
are quite detailed and give you a feel for the looks of the town in 1913. 

The list of mills and of important businessmen is a wonderful tool for 
studying the town at that time. 
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1931 Atlas of Hartford County: 
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Antique 1931 Atlas of Hartford County, Conn. 


As of this writing (2022), many copies of this map are for sale on a number of 
websites, such as: 


https://www.ebay.com/itm/195111939401 


What is shown of this map is only the Windsor Locks section. The entire 
map covers the whole of Hartford County. 

It shows Whiton St. as Whiton St, not Easy Street. 

It shows the land to the West of West Street. 

It goes back to the older map style of listing the names of property 
owners. 

It show the public park behind St Mary’s school on Grove St. 

It still shows the Lower Basin (Carleton’s Basin) as half of its original size. 
However, Carleton’s Basin was eliminated in 1917. 
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1946 Map of Windsor Locks 
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1946 Map of Windsor Locks 


https://www.amazon.com/YellowMaps-Windsor-Locks-topo-map/dp/ 
BO7L31QTDV 


On the bottom of the map, it says: 
“Mapped by The Geological Survey 1943, road clarification 1945” 


On top of the map, it says: 

“-United Sates Department of the Interior Geological Survey 

-War Department Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army 

-Connecticut (Hartford County) Windsor Locks Quadrangle, 7 1/2 Minute series” 


The above website says “Windsor Locks CT Topo Map, 1:31680 scale, 7.5 x 7.5 
Minute, Historical, 1946, 20.1 x 15.3 inch 


As of this writing, there are many sellers of this map that were found by doing a 
search on the words “1946 Map of Windsor Locks.” 


Comments on Map: 

- Looks much more like current (2022) Windsor Locks than previous maps. 
- First of the maps to include Bradley Field 

- Most of this map is too small for this size paper 
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sad nineeo! Locks Teped'e pica Map 


https://www.flickr.com/photos/uconnlibrariesmagic/4857498743/in/ 
photostream/ 
Says on top: United States Department of the Interior, Geological Survey 
Says on top - Windsor Locks Quadrangle, Connecticut - Hartford Co., 
7.5 MINUTE SERIES (Topographical)-Says on Bottom: Mapped, edited 
and published by the Geological Survey, Revised in cooperation with 
Connecticut Highway Departments 
Says on bottom: 
THIS MAP COMPLIES WITH NATIONAL MAP ACCURACY STANDARDS 
FOR Sale by U.S. Geological Survey 
Denver Colorado, 80026, or Reston, Virginia 
- Very small detail on this size page, but full-size print of this map is excellent 
- Includes everything out to Bradley Field. 
- Very useful for someone who needs a topographical map. 
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Google Map of Windsor Locks -2022 
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This map was taken from “Google Maps” on a computer. It shows how far map 
technology has progressed since our first 1640 map. Today, using computer 
maps is quick and easy. You don’t have to find a good route from one place to 
another. The computer will give you a very good one, and will modify what it 
recommends if you happen to take a wrong turn. It will warn you of accidents 
ahead, or of police speed traps, or even of traffic signals that are using cameras 
to catch speeders. Google maps can show you a photo of the place you are 
going, or of any building you want to see. It can suggests close places to eat, or 
buy gasoline, or get your electric car charged. 

In other words, maps are now phenomenal tools which make our lives 
easier and safer. They have changed maps the way cell phones have changed 
our telephone use from the days of working through an operator, and later, of 
using dial phones and pay phones. 

Modern computer maps can phenomenal resolution, so you can look at 
very small details. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have looked at 18 maps of Windsor Locks from 1640 to 2020. That is 
close to 400 years of maps. That is not all of the Windsor Locks maps that 
exist, but it is a large and representative set. 

The first map showed Windsor Locks when it was still the Pine Meadow 
section of Windsor, and no one was living in that area. We moved to an early 
map of the town during the Revolutionary War (1775) in which the Pine Meadow 
area had a handful of settlers, and their names were their written names 
indicated where they lived. While there were a few roads on that map, Main 
Street had not yet been built. 

The next map was from a few years after the Canal was built, but when 
Windsor Locks was still a part of Windsor. It was the existence of the canal that 
caused immigrants to come to the area, and caused investors to build mills 
along the canal. As the years went on, we saw the number of streets increase, 
and we saw the custom of writing names on people’s property became 
impossible because houses were too close together. 

We saw maps for special purposes such as the canal, a proposed 
extension to the canal, the installation of sewers, and a proposed hydro-electric 
dam. 

The canal caused the Lower Basin (Carleton’s Basin) to form, and we saw 
the cut in half and then filled in completely. We saw beautiful hand-drawn maps, 
maps for helping insurance companies set their rates on buildings, and 
topographical maps. Finally we got to the modern computer map of 2022. In 
the description of each map, Information was presented on where people could 
obtain copies of the map. In the future, those internet addresses will certainly 
be changed, and people will have to do computer searches to find places to buy 
the actual maps, if they desire to. 

This set of maps was developed for both casual use by town citizens , 
and for serious researchers of town history. It took months to find these maps, 
acquire and refine a computer file for each of them, prepare comments on each, 
and on the overall set. It is hoped that the final package will allow a casual 
reader to go through the set of 18 maps in an hour in an enjoyable and 
informative manner. Serious history researchers may need to obtain actual 
hard-copies of some of the maps to get the level of detail that they need. 
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SOURCES 
The first two maps were found in following two books. 


1640-1654 Plan of Ancient Windsor 

“History of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, East Windsor, South Windsor, and 
Ellington, Prior to 1768, the date of their separation from the old town, and 
Windsor, Bloomfield and Windsor Locks, to the present time, also the 
Genealogies and Genealogical Notes of their families which settled within the 
limits os Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, prior to 1800”. By Henry R Stiles, M.D 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., New York: Charles B. Norton, 348 Broadway, 1859. 

This book can be found at: 
https://ia600507.us.archive.org/5/items/historyofancientOOstil_1/ 
historyofancientOOstil 1.pdf 


1776 Map of Pine Meadow 

“The History and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, including East 
Windsor, South Windsor, Bloomfield,: History, Windsor Locks, and Ellington: 
Volume I. 1635-1891”. by Henry R. Stiles, 1891, Hartford Conn., Lockwood and 
Brainard Company. 

This book can be found at: 

https://archive.org/details/historygenealogi01 stil/page/n7/mode/2up 


Information about and sources for each of the other maps in this chapter 
are given in the description accompanying each map. 
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Chapter 6 


96 Photos of Windsor Locks Buildings/Houses 
(2006-2010) 


by Jerry Dougherty and Mel Montemerlo 


The simplest way to gain an understanding of the state 
of a town at any point in its history is to have a detailed set of 
photographs of the main buildings and the houses of the 
town. Jerry Dougherty took such a set of photographs of 
Windsor Locks buildings between 2006 and 2010. In putting 
together three volumes of Windsor Locks history, | found and 
and included six sets of photographs which were taken at 
various times between 1880 and 1970. Jerry Dougherty 
gave me permission to use his 2006-2010 for this book. It 
includes photographs of 96 town buildings and houses. | am 
deeply grateful to him for that. This collection will be both 
enjoyable and useful to current and future citizens of Windsor 
Locks, and extremely valuable to future Windsor Locks 
historians. Here are the photos. 
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Town buildings, businesses, clubs, churches, etc. 
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Town buildings, businesses, clubs, churches, etc. 
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Route 75 businesses 
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Chapter 7 


Turi - Windsor Locks: One Way 


(Story of emigrants from Turi, Italy to Windsor Locks in early 1900s) 
by Raffaele Valentini 
- Published in ’// paese’ n. 300 in Turi, Italy in Jan. 2022 
Translated into English by Mel Montemerlo 


| owe the work of the pages of this article largely to Mel Montemerlo. Mel is one 
of the descendants of the Colapietro family (grandson of Vito Colapietro) with 
whom | have been in frequent contact for some time. <Raffaele Valentini> 


Windsor Locks is located on the 
Connecticut River, near the Enfield Rapids. It 
is a small town, as is Turi. It is equidistant from 
the densely populated cities of Springfield MA WELCOMETO — 
and Hartford CT. Boston and New York are WINDSOR Locks 
approximately two hours away. Itwasnamed COE OEE : 
after a series of locks on the canal that was ba 7 : 
built in 1829, thanks to the labor of over 400 
Irish workers who dug the canal. The Windsor Locks Canal was built to 
transport people and goods around the Enfield Rapids, and to provide water 
power so that factories could be built along the canal. When the railroad came 
through Windsor Locks in 1845, goods and people were no longer transported 
via the canal. The water power for factories enabled Windsor Locks to become 
an industrial center. The factories needed workers, and thus provided jobs to 
emigrants. Windsor Locks’ fertile soil was perfect for growing tobacco. Until 
1854, the area was still called “Pine Meadow”, and was part of the town of 
Windsor. Windsor Locks was incorporated as a separate town in 1854. The 
earliest inhabitants of the area were Indians. The earliest settlers of the area 
were Englishmen, who had originally settled in Massachusetts. They were joined 
by emigrants from Italy, Poland, France, Ireland and other European countries. 
Each group brought their language, customs and heritage, and became an 
integral part of the town. 


The purpose of writing this article was to learn about the lives of the 
emigrants from Turi, Italy, who settled in Windsor Locks, CT. It would have 
been good to be able to learn about the lives of Turesi immigrants to other 
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towns and cities in North and South America. However the only information 
available was about those who settled in Windsor Locks. That information was 
found in Mel Montemerlo’s books on Windsor Locks history. A substantial slice 
of the history of Turi is linked to Windsor Locks. This was through the lives of 
emigrants from Turi, such as the four brothers of the Colapietro family, Tommaso 
Zaccheo, Rocco Bellini, and others who we will discuss in the following pages. 


Connecticut was one of the favorite regions of our emigrants due to its 
proximity to New York City, the place where they entered the United States. In 
fact, many families from Turi distinguished themselves in the life of Windsor 
Locks, such as the family of Tommaso Zaccheo. His first business was a 
restaurant. He turned the restaurant building into an automobile service station 
and gasoline station. Finally, he turned the building a business that sold 
automobiles. Tommaso was one of the founders of the Society of Saint Oronzo 
in Windsor Locks. One of his sons, whose name was John, later opened a 
restaurant in the state of Utah. The other son, who was named “Thomas”, in 
honor of his father, became a medical doctor. Thomas, like many other children 
and grandchildren of emigrants from Turi, went to visit Turi, the town that his 
parents were from. 


Most of the men in the following photo were from Turi. They were friends 
of Vito Colapietro, and were at Vito’s home for a dinner. 


Back: Joe Natale, Biaggio Cozzolingo, John Gasparro, Leo Lefemine, Vito Colapietro, Tonino Bellini 
Front: Giovanni Valentino, Raffaele Lefemine, Raffaele lacovazzi, Nick Bellini, Nick Divenere 
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Turi 1902 - 1914: 
- Out of 6,000 inhabitants of Turi, 1,150 emigrated to America. 


- 62 Turesi (people from Turi) settled in Windsor Locks. 


From 1870 to a a; foe 
World War |, there Fe ¢ s er le Alone 
were over 14 million _—- 

Italian emigrants. In pa 
the first ten years, 

the majority went to 
Europe. After 1886, a 
the Americas were ae a ieee 


the favorite place to a MDS a 
go, especially the 4 re a — 
countries of 

Argentina and Brazil = aes 


in South America, 
where 23% of Italian 
emigrants went. By 
1905, 250 thousand Italians already resided in Buenos Aires. In the city of Sao 
Paulo, about half of the 260,000 inhabitants (112,000) were Italians. Emigration 
to the USA was also intensifying, which was caused by uncertainties in the 
nascent Kingdom of Italy. After 1901, when an average of 500,000 Italians left 
each year, four out of ten of them went to the United States. 


1,150 Turesi arrived in America between 1902 and 1914, before the 
outbreak of World War I. This does not include those who had already crossed 
the ocean at the end of the nineteenth century. Connecticut was one of the 
American States most preferred by our emigrants, because it was close to 
where they landed, and because job opportunities existed. Windsor Locks, 
Waterbury, Hartford, New Britain, Bristol, and Thompsonville were the cities 
most favored by the people from Turi who went to live in America. From the 
data in our possession, from 1902 to 1914, about 67 people from Turi emigrated 
to Windsor Locks. But surely others had already arrived there before, towards 
the end of the previous century. In 1900, the local Catholic parish of Saint Mary 
had 1900 faithful. About 1600 were Irish, and 300 were Italians and French. 
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Of the 67 Turesi emigrants who reached Windsor Locks in about ten 
years, 55 were men, seven were women, and five were children under the age of 
10. Their average age was 25 years. Thirty were farmers. One was a tailor. 

Two were laborers. One of them, Vito Antonio D’Aprile, was a 28 year old 
watchmaker. Twelve of them could neither read nor write. 


While some arrived earlier, in 1902 the first Turesi to arrive in the town of 
Windsor were members of the family of Vito Michele Di Venere (39 years old), his 
wife Vittoria Di Noia (29 years old), and their child, Angelo Di Venere (10 years 
old). They embarked on the ship, Hesperia, in Naples, on October 17, 1902, 
and landed in America on November 5, 1902. Many of the others from Turi 
joined family members in Windsor Locks, who had already arrived (fathers, 
mothers, brothers, cousins, godparents, husbands and wives). 


Domenico Massaro, a 54 year old peasant, was the oldest Turese to make 
the trip in the timeframe we are speaking of. He joined his wife, Maria, who was 
already living in Windsor Locks. 


The youngest of the 67 Turesi emigrants were two brothers: Vito Di 
Venere, who was three years old, and his brother, Giuseppe, who was six years 
old. They were the children of 30 year old Maria Cicoria, a woman farmer, who 
travelled with them. They embarked on the ship, California, in Naples, on June 
13, 1903. They landed in America on June 30. There, they met their father 
Francesco Di Venere, who was already residing in Windsor Locks. There was 
also a 4-year-old girl named Martina Luparelli, who travelled with her mother. 
When they arrived, they joined her father, Nicola Luparelli. 


Year after year, our fellow countrymen went to reside in Windsor Locks. 
Surely, many of them were urged to make the trip by their relatives who had 
already made the trip years before, and who reassured them about the 
adventure of traveling to a “New kind of Turi” across the Atlantic. The 
surnames of the families from Turi who emigrated to Windsor Locks 
included: Diomede, Luparelli, Spada, Palmisano, Mancini, Colapietro, 
Giorgiolé, Giannini, Fanelli, Esposito, Bellini, De Grisantis, Lerede, De 
Pascale, Centrone, Tria, Cistulli, Massaro, Sabino, Savino, Catucci, 
Cacciapaglia, Schettini, Lefemine, DiPinto, etc. 


The ticket for the voyage 


In the 1900-1920 time period, the duration of a ship’s voyage from Naples 
to New York was three to four weeks, which was later reduced to two weeks, 
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when ship constructions improved. Naples was the port of embarkation for 
everyone leaving Italy for America. Then, everyone passed through Ellis Island 
before landing in New York City. The cost of the travel ticket was, on average, 
about 150 lire, or up to 190 lire for the best ships. In 1904, it took a farm worker 
about 100 days to earn about 100 lire. More than 2,000 people resided in the 
“hold” of the largest ships during the voyage, while the real capacity should 
have been 600-1000 passengers. [Source: Ellis Island Logs] 


Thank you, Mel Montemerlo 


All the photographs 
in this article were taken 
from the Windsor Locks 
History books written by 
Mel Montemerlo, which 
are reported below. Our 
gratitude and thanks go to 
Mel for his intense and 
passionate collaboration. 
Thus, for good reason, we 
could consider Mel to be 
one of our newly found 
fellow countrymen from 
overseas, who speaks 
English, and some Italian. 


Mel Montemerlo at Launch Control station at 
Here is some Kennedy Space Center in 2004. 
information about Mel. He 


was born on June 30, 1943. He is the first grandson of Vito Colapietro, and the 
oldest son of Vito’s daughter, Lena, who married Leo Montemerlo. Leo’s parents 
emigrated to Windsor Locks from Casalnoceto, Italy. Casalnoceto is in the north 
of Italy, near Tortona and Milan. 


Mel attended the Catholic University of America, where he graduated in 
Mathematics in 1964. He then attended the University of Connecticut, where he 
earned a Degree a Masters in Mathematics in 1966. In 1970, he received his 
PhD in Educational Psychology from Pennsylvania State University. He become 
an "Engineering Psychologist”. For about ten years he developed training 
programs, training devices, and cockpit equipment for commercial and military 
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pilots. Then he managed NASA's program for the development of Artificial 
Intelligence and Robotics technology for use in Space projects. He retired from 
NASA in 2008. 


After his retirement, he wrote four books on the history of his hometown 
of Windsor Locks. Those books contain the stories of the four Colapietro 
brothers from Turi, especially of his grandfather, Vito. The books tell how the 
Colapietro brothers established themselves in America. The books provide 
insights into Windsor Locks’ Italian-American heritage. Mel visited Turi in 1987. 
Today he lives in Maryland, but he remains very close to Windsor Locks. 


Two Photographs of Windsor Locks 


After getting off of their ship to New York, the emigrants going to Windsor 
Locks might well have taken the train. If so, they got off at the Windsor Locks 
Railroad Station in the following photo. 


d Passenger Station - 1906 


Following is a photograph of Windsor Locks’ Main Street. Windsor Locks 
is said to be the only town in the United States with a “one-sided Main Street”. 
You can see that all of the shops are the left side of Main Street, and the 
railroad tracks, the canal, and the factories are on the right side. There is not 
much land between the railroad tracks and the Connecticut River. 


Windsor Locks Railroa 
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Raffaele Valentini’s Interview with Mel Montemerlo, a 
“fellow countryman” from across the ocean. 


RAFFAELE: What language did Vito and Anna speak to each other, or with 
relatives and other friends? 


MEL - Vito and Anna always spoke in the dialect of their native Turi, since they 
hadn't gone to school for a long time. They often used to mix Italian with 
English. We, the grandchildren, always spoke with them in English. In 
conversations with their Italian friends and relatives, they generally spoke in the 
Turi dialect, especially when they didn’t want the children to understand what 
they were saying. They often visited friends and family who lived in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, most of whom were also from Turi. The food at the table 
were the dishes they had learned to cook in Turi. There was always plenty of 
wine. My grandfather, Vito, had a wine press in the back of his hotel. He made 
wine every year. My mother, Lena, learned to speak Italian when she was very 
young. She often spoke Italian with her parents and the others from Italy. 
“Grandpa Vito” and “Nonny Anna” wanted their five children to become “good 
Americans”, so that they would be successful in America. However, they never 
let their children and grandchildren forget their family's Italian heritage. 
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RAFFAELE - Sometimes you refer to words like "nonny" and "zizi." Do you 
remember other words like these, in Italian or in dialect? 


MEL - | used to call my grandmother "Nonny". All of the grandchildren called 
them "Nonny and Grandpa." All of their brothers and sisters were called "Zia" 
and "Zizi". Examples are: "Zia Domenichella" and "Zizi Leo” Lefemine. Leo 
Lefemine was Anna’s brother. Growing up in Windsor Locks in the 1920s meant 
growing up in a town full of immigrants. A large percentage of the conversations 
in the town at that time were not in English. 


RAFFAELE: Did your grandparents ever talk to you about Turi? 


MEL: They often talked about the town they had lived in. They talked about 
their parents, friends, foods, things they did as children, etc. They still had 
many relatives in Turi with whom they often corresponded. They returned to visit 
Turi a few times. Anna returned more frequently. My grandfather, Vito, did not 
like to travel long distances as he got older. 


RAFFAELE: Who were Vito and Anna's parents, and Vito’s brothers? 


MEL: My grandfather, Vito Nicola Colapietro, was born in Turi in October 1883. 
He was the son of Vitantonio Colapietro (born January 2, 1842 and died May 22, 
1918), and Pasqualina Maria Lerede (born in Castellana on September 27, 1845 
and died July 16, 1932). Vito and Anna married in Turi on October 3, 1910. 
Grandfather Vito had three brothers: Pasquale, Giovanni and Leonardo. 
Pasquale was the first to arrive at Windsor Locks. Then came grandfather Vito, 
Leonardo and Giovanni. Pasquale helped Vito and Leonardo to create an 
income when they arrived. Later, Vito opened a store similar to that of his 
brother Pasquale. After some time, Leonardo set up a similar store and a pasta 
factory. Then he moved to Springfield (Massachusetts, which was ten miles 
away, and opened a fruit and vegetable shop, and continued run his pasta 
factory. Giovanni did not stay in America. He returned to Turi, got married and 
had his family there. 


RAFFAELE: Are you very attached to the memory of your Colapietro 
grandparents. 


MEL: Yes. | am very interested in the history of my family. | have many 
photographs of them, and! have learned much about their lives. To learn more 
about them, | learned to read Italian. | don’t speak Italian well because there is 
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about them, | learned to read Italian. | don’t speak Italian well because there is 
no-one here to speak it with. Also, | am an amateur woodworker. | 
reconstructed three of the tables that they had in their apartment in the hotel. 
The dining room table in my house is the table that used to be in the dining room 
of their apartment. My daughter’s family now has a table that was used in the 
the Coly Hotel’s Dining Room. The kitchen table from Vito and Anna’s apartment 
is now used by my son’s family in the state of Washington. Those tables and 
chairs were purchased by my grandparents in about 1927. They are all in daily 
use in 2022, almost 100 years later. | have my grandparents’ photo collection, 
many of their letters and documents, and some of things that my grandmother 
sewed to make beautiful coverings for tables and chests of drawers. | want my 
children and grandchildren to know about their ancestors. 


RAFFAELE: Tell us about your mother, Lena, and your father, Leo. 


MEL: My mother, Lena Colapietro, daughter of Vito and Anna, taught History 
and Geography at Windsor Locks Middle School. She was very good mother, 
and a hard worker. She was loving, but strict. She 
married Leo Montemerlo, my father, whose parents 
came from the town of Casalnoceto, which is in the 
north of Italy, near Milan. They had three children: 
Melvin, John and Leonard. My father worked every 
night in the store of Vito Colapietro, his father-in-law, 
after having worked for a whole day in a paper mill 
near the canal. In the first years of their marriage, 
they lived in an apartment at the Coly Hotel. They 
lived their entire lives in Windsor Locks. From my 
mother, | inherited her passion for history. From my 
father, | learned of the value of hard work. 


Lena Montemerlo 


RAFFAELE: Have you ever visited Turi? 


MEL: Yes, | visited the town of Turi in 1987. | had been working at NASA for 
many years, and | was invited to a conference at the University of Bari. From 
Bari, | took the short train trip to Turi. It was an emotional experience. When | 
got off the train, | met a traffic policeman, and showed him the name and 
address of Mrs. Cristina (Lefemine) Di Palma, who was the sister of my 
grandmother, Anna. | asked him if he could show me in the direction to go. The 
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policeman told me that he knew Mrs DiPalma. He offered to walk with me to the 
apartment and to introduce me to her. | was amazed that the first person that | 
met in Turi knew my grandmother Anna’s sister, and that he knew where she 
lived. So! went to visit her at her home. | thought it would be difficult to have a 
good visit because of my limited ability to speak Italian. However it was a great 
visit. Then | went to see the town of Turi. | met other relatives in Turi, and | saw 
the houses where my grandparents lived when they were children. | saw the 
church where my grandparents got married. Turi is a beautiful town. My visit 
could not have been better. 


THE FOUR COLAPIETRO BROTHERS: 


Pasquale, Vito, Giovanni and Leonardo 
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. . . Pascualina Maria (Lerede) Vitantonio Colapietro 
The Colapietro Brothers 1845-1932 1842-1918 
Vito, Giovanni, Leonardo and Pasquale Parents of Pasquale, Giovanni, 


Vito and Leonardo 
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Three Colapietro Families - about 1914 
Vito and Anna Pasquale and Grazia Leonardo and Stella 
Tony Angelo Tony Anna Esther Tony 


In the above photo of the four Colapietro brothers, and in the photo of the 
three Colapietro families, everyone was dressed very well. The purpose of these 
photos was to help convince other family members and friends to move to the 
United States, the place where poor immigrants could do well. In the early 
1900s, Italy was an agricultural country, and families living in the countryside 
were going through desperate times. 


1) PASQUALE - was known as "Patsy Coly" 


Pasquale was born in Turi on September 27,1880, and died in Rome on 
September 30, 1948). In Windsor Locks, he was known by the Americanized 
name of “Patsy Coly”. He was the first of the four brothers to arrive at Windsor 
Locks, probably in 1903 at the age of 23 years. He helped his three brothers 
emigrate to Windsor Locks from Turi. It was customary at that time, for the first 
Italian family member who had already emigrated to America, to help other 
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family members make the trip to the new world, and to help them find work 
when they arrived. 
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Pasquale Colapietro's Store, Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn, about 1906. 
Pasquale (Patsy), daughter Pasqualina (Esther), Vito Colapietro, Grazia (Grace - Patsy's wife), Leo Colapietro. 
Patsy came to the United States first, then his brothers Vito and Leo came. 

This store was next to (north of) Tom Zaccheo’s garage, across from the Warehouse Point bridge. 

Patsy had one of the three stores in that building. 


After Pasquale, Vito, who was 20 years old at the time, arrived in 
America, on the steamship, Calabria on June 3, 1904. About a year later, 
Giovanni (28 years old) and Leonardo (18 years old), embarked together in 
Naples on April 15, 1905 on the ship, Neustria. They arrived in America on May 
2, 1905. Giovanni, however, after a few years, decided to return to Turi, leaving 
his three brothers to their American fate. The four brothers were the sons of 
Vitantonio Colapietro and Pasqua Maria Lerede, who remained in Turi. 


Pasquale hired Vito and Leonardo to work in his store on Main Street in 
Windsor Locks. They sold fruit, cigars, tobacco, groceries, sweets, ice cream, 
postcards and toys, and imported olive oil. If you walked into Patsy's shop to 
buy something and he didn't have it, he would send you to Leonardo's shop 
which was a short distance away on Main Street. If Leonardo didn't have what 
you were looking for, he would send you to Vito's store, which was in the Hotel 
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building. The recurring commercial slogan was: "The Colapietro brothers always 
get you what you are looking for.” 


2) Vito Colapietro - he came with nothing but a desire to succeed 


When Vito Colapietro arrived in the United States on June 3, 1904, he 
didn’t have a penny in his pocket, and he couldn’t speak English. He started 
working in the store of his brother Pasquale, who emigrated a few years earlier. 
Pasquale’s candy store on Main Street. It was one of the first shops in Windsor 
Locks to have an ice cream counter. Vito was also employed as a laborer in the 
building of a bridge across the Connecticut River from Windsor Locks to 
Warehouse Point. One day, he fell from the bridge into the river. Luckily, he 
was saved by a man who was fishing in a small boat. 


ae! . ee 
Anna (Lefemine) Colapietro, 1913 


Vito Nicola Colapietro, 1913 


Years later, when Vito had his own store, he never allowed the man who 
saved his life, to pay for what he got to drink or eat in his shop. The 
“confectionary stores" of Pasquale, Vito and Leonardo were very similar. They 
had an ice cream and candy counter on one side, and another counter on the 
opposite side, to sell a wide variety of products such as fruits, vegetables, 
cigars, tobacco and related products, magazines, postcards, toys, imported 
olive oil. They also sold drinks: grapefruit juices, orange juice, cold drinks, milk 
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shakes, malted milk, syrups. The counter was made of marble. These shops 
were generally run by Italian emigrants such as Vito, Leonardo and Pasquale 
Colapietro, Dominick Alfano and Leo Viola. 


After about five years of America, Vito returned to Turi in 1909, where he 
married Anna Lefemine. In the following year, on November 20, 1910, he 
returned to Windsor Locks with his young wife. By then, he was 27 years old, 
and Anna was just 19. They first lived in a white house on Oak Street. It wasn’t 
long before their first two children, Antonio and Angelo, were born. Vito worked 
hard. After about ten years in America, around 1916, Vito bought a hotel from 
John J. Byrnes. Vito learned about hotel management from Mr. Byrnes, having 
rented a store in the hotel from him for a number of years. Vito had a 
hardworking and an honest life. He had the soul of an entrepreneur. He, 
Pasquale and Leonardo bought two of the largest buildings on Main Street. 
They became quite successful. The Hotel was on Main Street, across from the 
train station. It was Known as the "Windsor Locks Hotel”, and later became 
popularly known as "Coly's Hotel" (due to the Americanized surname of 
Colapietro). There were three shops on the street level. 


In an article of the time (See photo of the article below), in an Italian 
American newspaper, we read: 


“Countrymen who do themselves honor. The Byrnes Hotel on Main Street was 
sold last Tuesday by owner John Byrnes, now a resident of Hartford, to our 
countryman, Vito Colapietro, who owns the beautiful fruit shop located in the 
same building. The purchase represents one of the largest property deals in 
this municipality. The building spans 82 feet across Main Street opposite the 
train station, and occupies one of the most sought after spots in the city. The 
Hotel itself is one of the oldest institutions in the city, having been run for many 
years by the late Henry Cutler and his wife who passionately dedicated 
themselves to perfecting an establishment that had to respond to modern 
needs. Passed to the hands of his son, he sold the hotel 5 years ago to Mr. 
Byrnes, who in this period, made many useful changes both inside and outside 
the property, thus obtaining three new large rooms on the ground floor and the 
complete renovation. of the three upper floors. Mr. Colapietro will not make any 
changes in the management of the Hotel. The building will represent a simple 
capital investment for the new owner. Our congratulations go to our compatriot, 
Vito Colapietro, who has been able to profit so well from the opportunities that 
this country offers, with best wishes for the most rosy and prosperous future. “ 
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Below is a 1932 photo of Vito Colapietro his young son, Leo, and Mr. 
Moses Goldfarb, who owned the building next to the hotel. The three are in 
front of the "Windsor Locks Hotel”, which became known as "Coly's Hotel". 
Vito’s son, Leo, became a pilot in the U.S. Navy. His companions called him 
“Pete”, a nickname that he always carried with him. The nickname came from 
the difficulty of pronouncing “Colapietro” correctly, so they simplified it to 
“Pete”. People who tried to pronounce “Colapietro” usually said "Cola pete tro”. 
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L'Hotel Byrnes in Windsor Locks, Conn. 


In 1926, a tragic accident occurred. While the hotel was closed for 
restoration work, it suffered a major fire. This was a very painful incident. 
However, it did not weaken the enterprising spirit of an emigrant. In fact, Vito 
immediately got a loan from the bank to rebuild the hotel. He had the hotel 
redesigned, with three shops on the street level, and an entrance to the 
apartments, as had the old owner, John J. Byrnes. He also enlarged the back 
of the building to add more rooms, and set up a large apartment for his family on 
the first floor. 


When Vito Colapietro ran his hotel, his customers were mainly people 
engaged in various businesses and jobs in the town or nearby. Some stayed for 
weeks. Others stayed for months. Some lived there! One of the permanent 
guests was Dave Magliora, who was the manager of the "Rialto Theater" in 
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Windsor Locks. During the Second World War, many of the guests of the Hotel 
were military men. In some ways, the hotel was not a modern hotel. Rather, it 
had the layout of an old-style hotel for working men. Each room had its own 
sink, but the showers and the toilets were in common use for those staying on 
the same floor. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, the only people who travelled 
for business, or worked away from home, were men, not women. Because of 
this, the “old style” hotel worked for those times. For as long as Vito had the 
hotel, he also ran his shop on Main Street. It was also the place where the 
guests of the rooms came to pay their bills. The Windsor Locks Hotel, popularly 
called "Coly's Hotel" because "Colapietro" was a difficult word to pronounce, 
made his family fortune. 


Vito and Anna had five children, four of whom went to college. Four of 
them got married and started families. Vito and Anna were very generous 
people. Mel Montemerlo said: "My grandmother, Anna Colapietro, once said 
that if they had kept a nickel for every dollar given to help other people, they 
would have been very rich. Italian immigrants at that time, helped their family 
and friends in Italy to come to the USA. Sometimes they gave them some 
money to make the trip, and to find a place to live and to work when they 
arrived. However, these weren't real 
loans. They were rarely repaid. Once a 
new business was started and 
established, it was expected that they 
would help others make the trip from 
Italy. Vito was a member of the Church of 
Saint Mary, a member of the "Knights of 
Columbus", and President of the “Saint 
Oronzo Society." He was a family man. 
He loved his children and grandchildren. 
And although born in Italy, Vito Colapietro 
was a true American. Four of his sons 
fought in World War Il under the stars and 
stripes flag. All returned home safely 
after the war. See the photo on the right. 


John, Pete, Angelo & Tony Colapietro 


The history of the Hotel is not just a history of the building, but of the life 
and business it brought with it, and of the people who owned it, and kept it 
going. The Hotel was their home from the 1920s until Vito and Anna passed 
away. The hotel was demolished in the 1970s, when the Town of Windsor Locks 
redesigned Main Street in a more modern way, bought all the commercial 
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businesses on the street, and demolished the old structures. Times were 
changing. The Hotel on Main Street was no longer needed in the town. The 
factories along the canal had gone out of business, and all of the new growth in 
town was on the other side of Windsor Locks, near the airport. 


Vito Colapietro passed away on June 17, 1972. He ran his hotel for about 
half a century. The hotel preceded the Railway Station, which was built in 1875. 
Vito Colapietro was one of the emigrants who came from Turi to Windsor Locks, 
and became a successful businessman. He and Anna were great examples for 
their children and grandchildren. They left a good mark in the history on the 
small town of Windsor Locks. 


3) Giovanni Colapietro - the only brother to return 


Giovanni Colapietro was 28 when he embarked on the 'Neustria' ship in 
Naples, on April 15, 1905, together with his 18-year-old brother, Leonardo. They 
arrived in America on February 5, 1905. Giovanni was the eldest of the four 
Colapietro brothers. He was born in Turi in 1877, and died in Rome on February 
14, 1955, where he had gone to live with his daughter, Maria. 


: aera a.” a 
Giovanni & Pasqualina (Zaccheo) Colapietro with their children 
Fr. Antonio, Maria (later Nardelli) and Fr. Giovanni 
Turi, Italy 


— 


Giovanni returned to Turi and married Pasqualina Zaccheo, daughter of 
Giovanni Zaccheo and Matilde Lerede. He was the only one of the three 
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brothers to return to Turi, where he lived until about 1953. On a couple of 
occasions, he returned to America to visit his brothers. He had two sons and a 
daughter named Maria, who was born on April 4, 1928. Both of Giovanni’s 
sons became Catholic priests. The Rev. Giovanni Colapietro, settled in Lecce, 
Italy, and the Rev. Antonio Colapietro emigrated to New London, Connecticut. 
He was known in the family as “Father Antoniuccio” 


Vito and Anna always had big family dinners on Christmas and on Easter. 
Father Antoniuccio came to every one of those dinners, as did Vito and Anna’s 
relatives who lived in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Father Antoniuccio 
celebrated the mass at his uncle Leonardo's funeral. 


4) LEONARDO COLAPIETRO - a jovial man 


Leonardo was the youngest of the four Colapietro brothers who left Turi 
and landed in America in search of a better life. Fortune was not to be found on 
every street corner. It came with sweat, a desire to succeed, and some luck. 


Leonardo (18) and his brother Giovanni (28) embarked in Naples on April 
15, 1905 on the ship Neustria, and arrived in America on May 2, 1905. 


Stella (Romito) and Leonardo Colapietro 
with their children Esther, Armand and Tony, about 1921 


"Zia Stella and Nonny" 
Stella and Anna Colapietro 
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Both joined Pasquale, the older brother who had emigrated previously. 
Pasquale gave Leonardo and Vito jobs in his store on Windsor Locks’ Main 
Street, where he sold fruit and various products, but nothing alcoholic. After they 
were in Windsor Locks for a while, they both return to Italy for a short time to 
look for wives. Leonardo married Stella Romito. They were a beautiful couple, 
full of hope and trust. They managed to create a successful life for themselves 
and their family. 


In short, they accomplished what they had planned. Leo, when he came 
to America, was just past his teens. In Windsor Locks, Leonardo (Zizi Leone) 
established his shop at the Mather block on Main Street. He was always at 
work, and always had a big smile. He was a jovial man. Everyone called him 
"Zizi Leone". His wife was "Zia Stella”. She was a great friend of Nonny Anna, 
the wife of Vito Colapietro. They were distinguished women. Leonardo started 
a small factory to produce pasta. It was called the "Windsor Locks Macaroni 
Manufacturing Company”. He also had a shop that sold not only pasta, but 
other miscellaneous items as well. It was similar to the stores of his brothers. 
On Main Street, you could see the men working in the factory to make the pasta, 
and get it ready for shipment. 


In 1924 there was a fire in the city that began in Leonardo's pasta factory. 
On January 2, 1924, the “Springfield Republican" wrote a long story about the 
event. It said that the fire had broken out where the company's electric motors 
were, and then spread to Leonardo's store on the street level. Some damages 
were reimbursed by the insurance company, but only partially covered the 
losses incurred. 


Immediately after the fire, Leonardo left the factory and shop on Main 
Street of Windsor Locks, and moved his businesses to 878 Main Street in the 
Italian district of Springfield, Massachusetts. He opened the "Windsor Locks 
Supermarket" and the "Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Co”. He used 
the old names because he loved Windsor Locks so much. The new "Windsor 
Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Company" in Springfield is larger than the first. 
Leonardo improved the way of producing energy and heat, and he reduced the 
pasta’s drying time significantly. The business recorded a 33% increase in 
profits in the first year. This was reported by a newspaper of the time. 


Leonardo’s sons had good careers, and achieved good results in life. For 
much of their lives, they worked in their father’s businesses. Leonardo 
Colapietro lived a full and happy life. He died in January 1961. The Springfield 
Union of January 22, 1961 had his obituary. It recalled that Leonardo was born 
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on September 29,1896 in Turi which was in the province of Bari. He was the son 
of Antonio and Pasqua (Lerede) Colapietro, and was one of the four brothers 
who had come to America 55 years earlier to settle in Windsor Locks. There, he 
had founded his own pasta company, the first business of its kind in the 
Connecticut Valley. His funeral was celebrated by the Rev. Antonio Colapietro, 
son of his brother Giovanni. The priest had also moved to America. 


St. Oronzo celebration, St. Mary's Church, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Vito Colapietro, President of St. Oronzo Society standing in front of statue 


By 1919, the emigrants from Turi had been in Windsor Locks for almost 20 
years. They had fully integrated into the “New World”, where they had 
undertaken various commercial activities, and work in general. Thanks to their 
sweat and their desire to succeed, they enjoyed a good standard of living. 
However they missed some of the culture of their hometown, Turi. They needed 
to bring more of that culture to Windsor Locks. To this end, they organized the 
feast of Saint Oronzo, and an organization, “The Saint Oronzo Society”, to make 
the festival happen annually. The Patron Saint of their homeland, became the 
Patron Saint of their new town. The folks from Turi had brought with them an 
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indelible part of the culture of their country. The Society bought land for their 
headquarters near the canal on Main Street, and organized the festival every 
year. 


The Saint Oronzo Society was founded in 1919. From a newspaper article 
of 1961, we learn that Mr. Rocco Bellini, who was president of the Society for 22 
years, received an acknowledgment from Pope John XXIll for the successful 
work of the Saint Oronzo Society. Mr. Bellini was born in Turi and came to 
America in 1909. He came from Turi and began his new life in Windsor Locks. 
He ran a paint and wallpaper shop on Spring Street. 


St. Oronzo Feast Day 
Celebrated Sunday 


The annual observance of the feast 
of St. Oronzo, patron saint of the 
south section of Italy will be held 
Sunday afternoon and evening under 
auspices of the St. Oronzo Society of 
this town. 

The day’s program will open Sun- 
day morning with a high mass in St. 
Mary’s church at 11 o’clock. In the 
afternoon at 1 o’clock a band concert 
will be held in the central section of 
the town by the Stella Italia Band of 
Hartford, and this will be followed by 
a parade which will get underway at 
2 o'clock. 

In the evening from 7 to 11 o'clock 
at the park groéunds on Chestnut 
street, the S'ella Italia Band will pre- 
sent a a following which a dis- 


» presented. 
will sponsor 
2 cing at the 
noel fom in the park Saturday evening, 
St. Oronzo parade at corner to which the public is invited to attend 
of Main St. and Spring St. and take part. 


In 1938, Mr. Bellini was elected the 5th president of the Society. The 
previous Presidents were: Leo Colapietro, Raffaele Lefemine, James Tria and 
Vito Colapietro. This "Saint Oronzo Society" also included people from Turi who 
lived in the area of Northern Connecticut and Massachusetts. From 1919 until 
the 1970s, the Festival took place every year. The appointed day, which was a 
Sunday in late August. It started with a Mass in St. Mary's Church at 11 am. In 
the afternoon the band performed in a small opening concert. The procession 
started at 2 pm, and it went through the streets of Windsor Locks. The band 
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played, and people pinned money on the statue. In the evening, everyone went 
to “St. Oronzo Park” on Southwest Avenue in Windsor Locks, which was the 
new headquarters of the Saint Oronzo Society. The band would give a concert, 
which was followed by a beautiful display of fireworks. There was plenty of 
Italian food. It wasn’t just the Italians of Windsor Locks who participated. The 
whole town participated. Every year, there would be an article about the festival 
in the local newspaper. There was a Polish restaurant, owned by Charles 
Tenerowicz, which had a big St. Oronzo celebration every year. They specialized 
both in Polish and Italian food. The different cultures which came to Windsor 
Locks were becoming less distinct. 


According to a publication printed for St. Mary’s Parish’s 150th 
anniversary, there was a time when the statue of the Saint was “ being held 
hostage” by the Pastor of Saint Mary's church, whose name was Father 
Finnance. In 1962, the Pastor asked the Society of St. Oronzo for a fee of $80 
to allow the statue to be taken out of the church, and put in procession around 
the city. This irritated the members of the Saint Oronzo Society, and they took 
matters into their own hands. They went to St. Mary’s Church, and took the 
statue, and used in the parade. Father Finnance died shortly thereafter, and the 
Festival was carried out as usual, every year, until it stopped in the 1970s. 


As Windsor Locks moved from 1900 to 1970, the inhabitants of the town 
changed. From 1900-1920, Windsor Locks was a town of immigrants from 
many countries. As you walked down the streets and into the shops, you heard 
conversations in many languages. By the 1970s, most of the immigrants from 
1900-1920 had passed away, and virtually all conversations were in English. 
Their children and grandchildren were still in town. There were, for example, 
many more Colapietros in town in 1960 than in 1920. However, in 1960, only a 
few people in town could still speak Italian. The same was true for the 
immigrants from the other countries. 


As a result, the needs of the people of the town changed. For example, 
in 1920, the functions of the Polish Club and of the Italian Club, were to provide 
a place where their members could come and relax with people who spoke their 
language and shared their customs from the “old country”. As time went on, 
the need for that gradually disappeared. As you would expect, the population 
of the town became more “homogenized”. Everyone spoke the same language, 
and people of all nationalities went to the same schools. The old custom of 
marrying someone of the same nationality had disappeared. 
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In 2022, the older people of Windsor Locks look back on the annual Saint 
Oronzo Festival with warm feelings. The younger people never experienced it, 
and don’t know about it. 


The need for a “Saint Oronzo Society” was no longer strong, and the 
annual event was finally cancelled. Similar changes happened with the Polish 
Club and the Irish Club. The world had changed. It was no longer necessary to 
continue the old rites and traditions from across the Atlantic. The moorings to 
ancient origins were no longer necessary. 


PS. | owe this little research work to Mel Montemerlo and to the kindness 
of Mrs. Eileen E. Pearce, librarian of the Windsor Locks Public Library. | would 
also like to mention the 2003 book of Leslie Matthews-Stansfield, "Images of 
Windsor Locks”. Below are photos of the four books of Windsor Locks History 
that were written by Mel Montemerlo. 


Thank you very much. 


Raffaele Valentini (Turi, Italy) 


Windsor Locks History 


Windsor Locks History: 


Mel Montemerlo’s four books 
on Windsor Locks History 
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Source: 


Raffaele Valenti, Turi - Windsor Locks: solo andata, ’// paese’ n. 300. Turi, Italia, 
Gennaio-Febbraio 2022. Translated to English by Mel Montemerlo. 
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Chapter 8 
Three Tools for Reading Windsor Locks History 


Mel Montemerlo 


There are things that a historian can do to make history easier to read, 
more enjoyable to read, and easier to remember. The historian can resist the 
urge to use fancy words, and complex sentences. There are a three brief written 


tools that provide assistance to the reader. They are: 


1) The Four Phases of Windsor Locks History. 
The following chart shows that Windsor Locks has gone through three 
phases in its history, and is now in its fourth. Using this chart when reading 
about any single town history event, the reader can see which Phase it is in, and 
better understand how events fit together. The chart includes the names of the 


phases, and the dates of these overlapping phases. 


Structure of Windsor Locks History: 
Four Phases 


Phase 3: Phase 4: 


Phase 1 Phase 2: 


Residential 
Community 


Bradley Field 
Area 
Commerce 


Settlers anufacturing 
& 


Main Street 


1663 1829 1832 1940 1980 2000 2020 
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2) A Brief listing of important events in the town history. 


This is a partial list of important town history events, along with their 
dates. Using this list, the reader can see where that event fits into the overall list 
of events in the town’s history. 


Windsor Locks Phase 1 - Settlers 

1663 First settlers arrive in Pine Meadow (three families) 

1676 Henry Denslow (first settler) killed by Indians 

1767 Seth Dexter and brother in law Jabez Haskell arrived, and bought the land 
that was later considered “downtown Windsor Locks” 

1775-1783 Revolutionary War. Head of every local family served. 

1781 First gristmill in area 

1783 First ferry across river 

1815 Main Street was created 


Windsor Locks Phase 2 - Manufacturing & Main Street 

1829 Canal opened. It was built from 1827-1829 

1832-1880 Many mills were built along the canal 

1833 The area got a Post Office named “Windsor Locks” 

1835 C.H.Dexter Paper Co. Inc was formed 

1844 The Railroad came through Windsor Locks 

1847 Congregational Church was built, but it burned. New church built in 1877 
1848 Ferry had a pier in the middle of the river 

1852 St. Mary’s Catholic Church was built 

1854 Windsor Locks incorporated as a separate town 

1861-65 Civil War. 164 Windsor Locks men enlisted 

1872 The Bull Run massacre 

1879 Acable ferry began operation 

1880 Windsor Locks Journal started 

1886 First bridge (suspension bridge) Windsor Locks - Warehouse point 
1889 St Mary’s School opened 

1890 Volunteer Fire Department started 

1891 Memorial Hall built for the Civil War veterans 

1900-1920 Many European immigrants came to Windsor Locks 

1904 Trolley service began 

1905 Telephone exchange began service 

1905 24 hour per day electricity 

1905 First automobile accident 

1908 the bridge stopped collecting tolls. First free bridge in Connecticut. 
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1911 Sewer system installed 

1912 Sidewalks installed 

1914-18 World Warl. 213 citizens went to fight. 
1915 Chamber of Commerce started 

1916 Police Department formed 

1918 Spanish Flu was devastating 

1918 World War | ended 

1919 Public park at Grove and Center St 

1920 Women were allowed to vote. 

1921 Suspension bridge replaced by Iron Truss Bridge 
1925 Bus service 

1930 The Great Depression 

1935 Worst flood in town’s history up to that year 
1936-1945 World War II 

1936 Worst flood in the town’s history up to that year 
1938 Bad hurricane, resulting in worse flood than 1936 
1941 United States entered World War II 


Windsor Locks Phase 3 -Bradley Field Area Commerce 

1941 Bradley Military Airfield 

1945 Kaman Aircraft opens. Becomes multi-billion dollar company. 

1952 Hamilton Standard starts. Later expands from aero to space. 
1946-1954, About 700 houses were built in Windsor Locks 

1959 Route I-91 comes to Windsor Locks 

1959 Ground broken for Dexter Plaza 

1960 International Building at Bradley Field 

1965 Main Street Redevelopment Project started 

1965 Windsor Locks Little League team wins world championship 

1971 Old Railroad Station closed 

1971 New international building at Bradley Field 

1972 St. Mary’s Elementary School closed 

1975 Ella Grasso became Connecticut Governor 

1979 Tornado 

1980 Main St. “Redevelopment” complete. All the old stores were torn down. 
1992 New bridge to Warehouse Point 

2000 C.H. Dexter Corporation ended. Oldest stock on NY Stock Exchange 
2000 Alstrom Group moves into town. 


Windsor Locks Phase 4 - Residential Community 

1990 Connecticut changed rules for taxing businesses 

1999 - 2008 Hamilton Standard went through series of mergers 
which reduced its size. 
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2000 -2020 timeframe - Large warehouses built in the Bradley area 
1990-2022 timeframe - the Bradley area had a reduction in the 
number of jobs available, and the town has little room left to build 
large business structures. The town is now is more of a place which 
attracts people to live here because of reasonably priced houses and 
taxes, than with the offer of jobs. 


3) Population Chart for Windsor Locks 
When reading about an event in Windsor Locks history, it is 
often useful to know the size of the population at the time. The 


following chart can be very helpful. 


Population of Pine Meadow/Windsor Locks 


Year Year 

1663 3 families 

1775 9 families 1940 4,347 
1829 300 1950 5,221 
1860 1,578 1960 11,411 
1870 2,154 1970 15,080 
1880 2,332 1980 12,190 
1890 2,758 1990 12,358 
1900 3,062 2000 12,043 
1910 3,715 2010 12,498 
1920 3,554 2020 12,613 
1930 4,073 

Sources: 


“Structure of Windsor Locks History: Four Phases” is from Chapter. 1 of this 
book. 


The list of important dates in Windsor Locks history was put together from 
dozens of Windsor Locks history sources, and was developed with the help of 
William Fournier, another Windsor Locks historian. 


The population chart, except for the first two dates, comes from 


Windsor Locks Wikipedia, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Windsor Locks, Connecticut Chapter 9 
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Chapter 9 
Windsor Locks Was Saved Twice: 
By A Man and His Great-Grandson 


Mel Montemerlo 


Introduction 


Saas “a 
Charles Haskell Dexter Dexter D. Coffin 
~1833 1898-1966 


Windsor Locks came close to economic collapse two times in its life. 
Both times, it was rescued aa single person. It turns out that the second man 
to do it was a great-grandson of the first man to do it. This is the story of how 
our town was twice saved from a bad fate. 

The history of the Enfield Falls Canal, which is often referred to as the 
Windsor Locks Canal, is well Known. What is not widely known is how close 
the canal came to being a business failure, and how it was saved. The 
continuance of the canal enabled the new town of Windsor Locks to grow from 
a small offshoot of the town of Windsor, into a self-sufficient, industry-based 
town. 
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The Enfield Falls Canal opened 1829, almost a quarter of a century before 
Windsor Locks came into existence in 1854. The plan for this canal and its 
funding was generated by a group of Hartford businessmen who wanted to 
expand their businesses by building a canal which would allow boats to go 
around the Enfield Falls. This would make the transportation of goods and 
people between Hartford and Springfield easy. Prior to the canal, most boats 
couldn’t make it past the Enfield Falls in the Connecticut River. There were ways 
of getting special boats over the falls, but they were difficult and expensive. 

The Hartford businessmen were quite canny. They had a second goal in mind. 
The canal would also provide water power to buildings along the canal. This 
would motivate other entrepreneurs to build manufacturing plants (mills) along 
the canal. These entrepreneurs would, of course, have to pay for the water 
power produced by the canal. The Hartford businessmen were creative 
thinkers. They envisioned that a town would build up along the canal, and that it 
would be called “Windsor Locks”, because that name was advertising for the 
fact that the town had a canal. This new town would support the mills, and 
increase the need for transportation. 

The canal was built, and it opened in 1829. Boat traffic drastically 
increased in both directions, and mills were built along the canal. Then in 1844, 
the Railroad came through Windsor Locks. The railroad provided cheaper and 
more convenient transportation for people and goods than the canal did. This 
was a big blow to the profitability of the canal. It eliminated one of the two 
means of having the canal make a profit. 

As predicted, manufacturing plants were being built along the canal, The 
first three mills were built between 1831 and 1836. Although the mills were 
being built along the canal, and were using water power generated by the canal, 
the canal was not doing well financially. This was a “double whammy’ for the 
Hartford businessmen who had the canal built. 


C.H. Dexter saved the canal (and Windsor Locks) in 1855 


Jabez Haskell Hayden (1886) described the situation. He said that in 
1855, Charles Haskell Dexter “became president of the Connecticut River 
Company, and in the fifteen years of his administration, made a fairly 
remunerative property of that which had been almost valueless to the 
stockholders.” 

Mr. Dexter, who was a creative and capable engineer, and a highly 
successful businessman, took control of the canal, and figured out what was 
necessary to make the canal financially successful. Since the transportation 
aspect of the canal was gone, a change had to be made in the water power 
generation capability of the canal. C.H. Dexter devised and implemented 
methods of making the power generation capability profitable. The canal then 
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became a financial success. This in turn made Windsor Locks grow and 
prosper. 

The implications of what C.H. Dexter did are enormous. He saved 
Windsor Lock, which had recently incorporated, from losing the one thing that 
could make it grow and prosper — the canal. The Enfield Falls Canal brought 
employment and growth to Windsor Locks. It caused the town to become a 
mecca for European immigrants to work at the mills. The other side of Main 
Street became filled with stores and businesses to serve the people who settled 
in Windsor Locks. The town filled up the area between Main Street and West 
Street. In short, C.H. Dexter saved the town of Windsor Locks from becoming a 
very small town with no real future. 


A Downturn in Windsor Locks 


However, as the song says, “All good things must end someday”. The 
United States began to shift from a manufacturing economy to a service 
economy in the early 1900s. Manufacturing was being shifted to foreign 
countries. What happened to manufacturing towns throughout the United 
States happened to Windsor Locks. The manufacturing plants along the canal 
began to close down. Manufacturing along the canal reached its high point in 
1875 when thirteen of the manufacturing sites along the canal were occupied. 
By 1900, there were 11. By 1950 there were 8, and by 1975, there were 3. By 
2000, there was only 1. (Montemerlo, 2017) 

This, by itself, would have been devastating to the town of Windsor 
Locks. But things got worse. The other side of Main Street, which was a large 
number of retail businesses, was also going downhill. In the 1960s, the town 
government of Windsor Locks began the “Main Street Redevelopment Project”, 
in order to get rid of those old buildings and businesses. The town bought up 
the businesses, the buildings and the land, and demolished the buildings in the 
1960s and 1970s. While the town government said that new businesses would 
come in to replace the old ones, not a single one did. The “Golden Era” of 
Windsor Locks’ Main Street had come to an end! 


Dexter D. Coffin saved Windsor Locks in 1942 


With the manufacturing side of Main Street going downhill fast, and the 
retail side of Main Street being torn down, the town of Windsor Locks was in 
bad shape. Unless a new economic engine could be found for Windsor Locks, 
its future was bleak. 

It was Dexter D. Coffin, the President of C.H. Dexter & Sons, the great- 
grandson of C.H. Dexter, and an avid pilot, who turned things around. He heard 
that the U.S.Army was going to put a new military airbase in at Brainard Field in 
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Hartford. He developed the idea of putting it in Windsor Locks, and he had the 
the political clout to make it happen. That happened in the late 1940s. It 
became a civilian airport named Bradley Field, which attracted aeronautics 
companies such as Hamilton Standard and Kaman Aircraft to the area, which 
then resulted in more businesses being developed to support the airport and the 
aviation companies. In the 1950s and 60s, the Southwest area of Windsor 
Locks filled up with houses for the people working in those businesses. The 
Bradley Field area replaced the Main Street area of Windsor Locks as the 
economic powerhouse of the town. Dexter D. Coffin “saved Windsor Locks”, 
just as his great grandfather had, about a century before. 

Luckily for Windsor Locks, Dexter D. Coffin performed this great feat in 
1942, which was before the Main Street economy came to an end in the 1960s. 
So there was a “smooth” transition from the Main Street being the economic 
center of town to the Bradley Field area being the economic center of town. 


Conclusion 


It is impossible to overstate the importance of what Charles Haskell 
Dexter and Dexter D. Coffin did for Windsor Locks. No-one else in the history of 
Windsor Locks came close to doing for our town what these two men did. The 
effects of their feats cannot be overstated. Each “saved” Windsor Locks from 
having to exist without an industrial base. It is difficult to imagine what Windsor 
Locks would be like if those two men had not done what they did. 
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Chapter 10 


YouTube Videos of Windsor Locks 
(as of 10-21-2022) 


Mel Montemerlo 


As of the date of this writing in 2022, “You Tube” is a popular website for 
posting videos. There are a number of Windsor Locks videos on You Tube as of 
this date. A number of them are listed below, and their internet addresses are 
below their titles. If you are reading this on a computer as of this date, you may 
be able to click on the address of the video you are interested in, and the video 
will show up in your browser. If not, copy the address and put it in your browser. 

Computer systems keep changing, and this may not work in the future. If 
that happens there are a few things you can try. One is to go to archive.org, and 
do a search on the name of the video you are interested in, or copy the web 
address, and do a search for it in that website. The other thing you can try is to 
do a web search on the name of the video, or on the address for that video and 
see if it can be found elsewhere. 

As you can see from the list below, there are videos of old Windsor Locks’ 
Main Street, of the 1979 tornado, the 1965 Little League World Champions, and 
a parade. Videos of history are much better than just reading about it. It may be 
that when you read this, you will be able to find even more videos of old Windsor 
Locks. 


Old Windsor Locks 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=njAfJbAXHOk 


Windsor Locks Has Changed 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=UV6txyltpDM 


Saving Our Main Street 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=y2nmG6J2ddE 


Back to the Future of Windsor Locks . 
https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=m3Awd2W4pU8 


1979 Tornado Part 1 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=c6lb33tlo_| 
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1979 Tornado Part 3 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hbMMK __ZHBk 


A look back at the Windsor Locks tornado of 1979 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nQS7zd3CQYM 


1965 Windsor Locks Little League World Series Team Reunion 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=BlungDtvVr-4 
This is a long sports clip. The Windsor Locks Little League world championship 


takes a while to show up. 


1965 Windsor Locks Little League World Series Final Game. 
https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=vwdHZTOeNNo 


1954 Windsor Locks Centennial Celebration 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=LQowKs5ICvg 


1954 Centennial parade 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=AQc9yclzAzc 


Windsor Locks High School Class of 1961 50th Reunion 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=PWVwenMkw-! 


Windsor Locks High School Class of 1961 Reunion cocktail party 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=49kcg0k7j2U 


Windsor Locks High School Class of 1961 Reunion Dinner Party 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=H2Z0X8-SMec 


Windsor Locks Memorial Day Parade 2010 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=zPelrtwh6BO 


Center Street Ice Skating Pond 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Dg3rnKeZnCw 


Connecticut River at Windsor Locks 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=p_ fopM7XxX4fo 


“The Golden Age of Windsor Locks: A Photographic Tour”, A talk by Mel 
Montemerlo, May 31, 2019. This is a one hour talk on Windsor Locks from 
1940 to 1960. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=mFBvNh5oxHc 
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Chapter 11 
Charter Oak Hotel 


Mel Montemerlo 


SOP Mee aS ae ei 
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In 1861, Henry Cutler saw that a hotel had just been built on Main Street 
in Windsor Locks, and leased it from the builder. In 1863, he bought it from the 
builder. He managed it successfully until he died in 1900. He was from 
Greenwich, MA, and he was taken back to his hometown for burial. His son, 
Henry L. Cutler, took over ownership and management of the hotel. He sold the 
hotel in 1913 to John J. Byrnes, who changed the name of the hotel to the 
“Byrnes Hotel”. Henry L. Cutler was a town selectman and was active in town 
affairs. 
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The following article from the Nov 10, 1912 Springfield Republican sheds 
some light on the situation when Henry L. Cutler sold the hotel in 1913. It says 
that at that time, the hotel could not be put on a paying basis, and the dining 
rooms had been closed. The hotel trade had fallen off at that time. Mr. Byrnes 
planned to add more rooms to the hotel and improve the dining rooms. 
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ho 
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"OS rectly 
the dining-rooms have accordingly been fortunate mn us respect, belng directl) 
A a ul The fra trade has fallen off on the road between Hartford and Sprine- 


considerably of Tate, and in September fleld, both of which citles are accessible 
Springfield Republican, Nov.10,1912 


It should be noted that this hotel was designed and built in 1861. At that 

time, the only people who worked away from home were men. The rooms did 

not have toilets and showers. In the style of that time, each floor had a large 

room with toilets, showers, sinks and mirrors. It was much a college dormitory 
at the present time. Although the hotel was modified a number of times, that 

architecture remained until it was demolished in 1970. 

Following is a list of the owners of the hotel from its beginning in 1861 to 

its demolition in 1971. 

1. Henry L. Cutler - was the son of Henry Cutler. He took over ownership and 
management of the Charter Oak Hotel when his father died. 

2. John J. Byrnes - bought the hotel from Henry L. Cutler in 1913. He changed 
the name to the Byrnes Hotel. 

3. Harry A. Brusie - leased the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1914, and changed 
the name to the Brusie Hotel. 

4. Vito Colapietro - bought the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1916, and changed 
the name to the Windsor Locks Hotel. It was referred to as “Coly’s Hotel”. 
“Coly” was an Americanization of the Italian name “Colapietro.” The Windsor 
Locks Hotel burned in 1926, but was rebuilt immediately. It operated until 
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1969, when it was demolished for re-development during the Main Street 
Redevelopment Project in 1971. 


SOURCES 
Springfield Republican, November 20, 1912. 


Melvin D. Montemerlo, “The 15 Blocks of Windsor Locks”, Windsor Locks 
History, self published, Bel Air, MD, 2001, 2017 
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Chapter 12 
The Upper and Lower Basins of Windsor Locks 


Mel Montemerlo 


The “Upper and Lower Basins” played important roles in Windsor Locks 
history. A basin is a depression, or dip, in the Earth's surface. Some are filled 
with water. The “Upper Basin” and the “Lower Basin” of Windsor Locks were 
filled with water. The Lower Basin was near the bend in Main Street where 
Chestnut Street ends. The Upper Basin is a little North of that. It is behind the 
VFW, off of Fairview Street. 

The Upper Basin still exists as of this writing (2022), but the Lower Basin, 
which was also called “Carleton’s Basin”, has long been gone. The names 
“Upper” and “Lower” simply mean that one is farther North than the other. While 
the Upper Basin is a natural land formation, the Lower Basin was created 
unintentionally by constructing the Enfield Canal, which Windsor Locksers like to 
call “The Windsor Locks Canal”. It turns out that the water level in the canal at 
that point was higher than the water level of the Connecticut River, so the basin 
was formed in a low spot of ground at that point. 

The Canal was intentionally designed to achieve two goals. One was the 
transportation of goods and people up and down the Connecticut River. Before 
the canal, that trip was difficult or impossible, because of the Enfield Rapids. 
The Canal bypassed those rapids. The other reason for building the canal was 
to create water power, which would attract businessmen to build mills along the 
canal. The canal was finished in 1829. Jabez Haskell Hayden (1886) listed the 
first three mills built to make use of the water power that the canal produced. 
1831- Jonathan Danforth’s mill built door butts (hinges), 

1835 - Samuel Williams paper-mill. 
1836 - Carleton and Niles saw-mill, which became a paper mill 


Mr. Hayden wrote: “In 1836, Carleton, of New Hampshire, and Niles, of 
Hartford, built a saw-mill, their logs coming from the head-waters of the 
Connecticut. The business was prosperously conducted for several years, when 
their buildings were converted into a paper-mill.” Logs were floated along the 
river, and then diverted to “Carleton’s Basin”, where they were kept for 
processing into lumber. 
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THE UPPER BASIN 

Let’s take a look at the Upper Basin. A search of the Archives of the 
Windsor Locks Journal showed 15 articles about the Upper Basin between the 
years 1889 and 1971. They fall into three categories: 


A - Use of Upper Basin for harvesting ice 

The Feb. 8, 1889 article says: “Ice cutting has begun at the upper basin 
and if the weather is at all favorable, nearly the entire crop will be harvested next 
week by the railroad company. Ice dealers hereabouts are also making active 
preparations for gathering it in next week. it is a case of “Make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

The March 14, 1890 article was similar to previous article 

Feb. 6, 1891 - J. B. Phelan & Sons have erected an ice house on the canal 
bank opposite the railroad turn-table which they are filling with ice from the 
upper basin.” 

Jan. 8, 1928 - “The railroad company has started to harvest ice at the 
upper basin for use along the road.” 

Jan 8, 1904 - “The railroad company harvested 176 carloads of excellent 
ice from the upper basin, finishing the work here Wednesday. The last part of it 
measured 22 inches in thickness.” 


B - Use of Upper Basin as a “swimming hole” and for canoeing 

April 25, 1930 - “ Four boys were tipped out of a canoe in the Upper Basin 
and one, Lawrence Ferrari, was drowned. Paul Down, son of Mr. and Mrs T. B. 
Down, saved the two other boys, 

Aug. 27, 1953 - “There was a time when one learned to swim either in the 
canal, the upper basin, or one of the other brooks in the area.” 


C - Use of Upper Basin for ice skating 

Jan. 18, 1889 - “There was fine skating on the upper basin the fore part of 
the week and hundreds were there Monday and Tuesday evenings.” 

Dec. 13. 1895 - “The upper basin is frozen over to the thickness of about 
six inches, and skating is enjoyed there daily by a large number.” 

Dec 28, 1900 - “Ice has formed to a thickness of about seven inches on 
the ponds and some good skating has been enjoyed by large numbers the past 
week. The Upper Basin by the railroad tracks has been the favorite spot for the 
crowds.” 

Jan 10, 1902 - “Michael T. Kerwin broke a small bone near his ankle by a 
fall while skating on the upper basin last Sunday, and will be laid up for several 
weeks. 

Dec. 9, 1939 - “The cold snap, while meaning use of larger amounts of 
fuel in order to keep up the heat, brought happiness to skaters in this section 
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who have been enjoying the sport the last few days at the Dexter Company mill 
pond on South Main Street, the park skating pond on Center Street, and the so- 
called Upper Basin in the north section of this town.” 


Feb, 2, 1971 - “Good skating on the canal and upper basin is being 
enjoyed this week.” 


THE LOWER BASIN (CARLETON”S BASIN) 


The Lower Basin (Carleton’s Basin) was formed when the Canal was built, 
and the water level in a part of the canal at the north end, was higher than the 
water level of the River. It stayed that way for a long time. The Carleton and 
Niles saw-mill was built in 1836. According to Jabez Haskel Hayden’s 1886 


article, the business was prosperous for several years, and then was converted 
into a paper mill. 


1847 Canal Route Survey Map 
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The position of Carleton’s Basin is labelled on the 1847 Canal Route 
Survey Map. See the arrow in the following map. 


1855 Smith Map - 
section of Windsor Locks 


The 1855 Smith Map of 
Hartford County (below) shows 
Carleton’s Basin in the upper right 
of the map. See the arrow. It is the 
pond between Main Street and the 
Railroad tracks, which empties into 


the canal. Atthat time, it was at 
its full size. 
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1877 Bailey “View of 
of Windsor Locks” 
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The 1877 O.H.Bailey “View of 
Windsor Locks map gives a more “realistic” 
view of the Lower Basin than the 1855 
Smith map. 


1913 Aero View Map 
of Windsor Locks 
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The 1913 Aero View Map of Windsor 
Locks shows the Lower Basin being much 
smaller than it used to be. The August 3, 
1888 Windsor Locks Journal provided 
information on this, saying: “The dirt taken 
from the bank above the station by the 
railroad company is being used to fill the 
south side of the basin near the fright depot. 
We hope that the good work will go on until 
that unsightly mud-pond entirely disappears.” 
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A Windsor Locks Journal article of August 3, 1917 describes the work 
being done to complete the filling in of the Lower Basin. It said: 


“The filling in of the lower basin for the new railroad freight 
yard has been finished by C.G. Blakesley & Sons of New 
Haven, who had the contract, and the men are grading off 
the fill and smoothing the surface for the laying of the tracks. 
Foreman Joseph Kelly commenced today to load the steam- 
shovel and other machinery onto the cars to be transported 
to other fields of activity for the company. He has moved 
and used for filling at the basin 22,000 cubic yards of earth 
from the side hill of the Burnap place which the railroad 
company bought for the new yard. ..... When the changes are 
made in the tracks for freight purposes, it will great benefit 
the facilities at the local station and provide much needed 
room for placing cars for quicker loading and unloading by 
the mills or other local shippers.” 


Windsor Locks maps after 1917 do not show the “Lower Basin”. It no 
longer existed. The Windsor Locks Journal of Sept. 27, 1918 said : 


“Contractors from Springfield are working on a new freight 
yard for the local station which will be located on a site that 
covers the spot where lay for so many hears was was 
known as the lower basin. The entrance to the yard for the 
trains will be from the north to connect with the main line 
track instead of from the south of the freight depot as it has 
been for years. This will be of much benefit to the 
storekeepers and others along Main street by doing away 
with the switching of the trains and the consequent 
smoking up of that section by the engines in their work.” 


CONCLUSION 


The Upper and Lower Basins of Windsor Locks have had a long and 
storied history. The Upper Basin was used for swimming, canoeing and ice 
skating. During the winter, it was used to harvest ice by the Railroad Company 
and by other entrepreneurs. The Lower Basin was first used by Mr. Carleton 
and Mr. Niles for their logging and lumber business. The business was profitable 
for a number of years and then it became a paper mill. The Carleton Basin was 
partially filled in in 1888. It was completely filled in in 1917 to make the freight 
depot more efficient. 
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Chapter 13 
Whiton Street’s Other Name: Easy Street 


Mel Montemerlo 


As of this writing (2022), many Windsor Locks natives remember 
hearing that Whiton Street was originally called “Easy Street”. Below is 
the 1893 Hurd Map of Windsor Locks, which uses the name “Easy Street”. 
(See arrow) In this chapter we will investigate: 

- When did Easy Street become Whiton Street? 
- Why it was originally called Easy Street? 
- Why was the name changed to Whiton Street? 


1893 Hurd Map of Windsor Locks 


< 


WINDSOR sal 


TOWN OF W/ND SOR. 
HARTFORD CO. 


From the 1893 map, we know the street was still known as Easy 
Street in 1893. The Windsor Locks Journal of Dec. 2, 1892 had the 
following information. 

“ At the last town meeting, authority was given to 
the Selectmen to name the new street in the 
northwest part of the village, recently opened. It has 
been called Whiton Street but there seemed to be 
some objection to that name. The small boy of the 
town has dubbed it “Easy” street and that nom de 
plume will likely stick to it for some time to come. 
Questioning one of the boys to ascertain if he knew 
John Fox and Thomas Ryan, the precious couple 
who assaulted officer Mulcahy in Hartford last week, 
he replied: “Yes, | know ‘em. They live up on Easy 
Street where Whiton built so many houses.” 


That brief articles tells us that: 
- By December 1893, the town had already authorized that the name 
“Easy Street” be changed to Whiton St. 
- We don’t know if the Selectmen had made the authorized change to 
Whiton Street by December 1893. 
- The name “Easy Street” was popular, which made the transition to the 
new name of “Whiton Street” more difficult. 
- There was a Mr. Whiton, who built houses on that street. 
- There is an indication that this an area of town in which troublemakers 
might live. 
The above paragraph is a bit cryptic. We don’t know who the boy 
was, or why he was questioned. We don’t know what an assault on a 
policeman in Hartford had to do with Windsor Locks except that the 
culprits might have been from there. While this paragraph doesn’t tell us 
everything we would like to know, the information it does provide is 
valuable to our search for the issues listed at the beginning of this chapter. 
We can also wonder about the 1893 map, in which the street was 
labelled “Easy Street”, even though the town had given the authorization 
to change it. Seeing the name “Easy St.” on the 1893 map gives us the 
impression that the name had not yet been changed, although we can’t be 
sure of the rules that the makers of that map used. 
The Springfield Republican of May 26, 1912 provides some more 
information. It is about some trouble that was caused on Whiton Street 
when a man complained that he was “shortchanged” by a well-known 
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“resort” on Easy Street. It says that the official name of the street is 
Whiton Street. It said that the “resort” in question was in the habit of not 
bothering to obey the laws on closing at 11 PM, or about the formality of 
getting a license to sell alcohol. It said that the resort now faced the 
possibility of being closed, and even the possibility of the removal of their 
alcohol. This issue went before the local magistrate, who told the “resort” 
owner that he should always give a customer their change that they are 
due. 

Then the story tells us why this issue now came before the 
magistrate. Several “legitimate” liquor dealers had heard of the affair, and 
eight of those license owners banded together to try to stop their Easy 
Street competitor, who was operating without a license, and has not been 
shutting down as 11 PM on weekdays, as the liquor laws require. They 
claimed that “the resort on Easy Street had been running without being 
prosecuted since the infantile days of the oldest citizen, and that this one 
resort has given the thoroughfare the name by which it is now universally 
known.” 

The article ends with a paragraph which would probably not be 
found in current (2022) newspapers. It says: 


“As yet, no steps have been taken to close the place, 
but dire threats are being made by the license holders 
that unless something is done, something will be done. 
- which is a contradictory but happy mode of 
expression. The larger part of the trade, which the 
place has been blessed with, is carried on on Sunday, 
when the legitimate liquor sellers are at home and the 
saloons are closed and quiet. Yet the hard-hearted 
license holders insist that they would rather have 
Windsor Locksians spend the Sabbath in a state of 
perpetual thirst than have their business interfered 
with.” 


That last paragraph indicates that the legitimate, licensed liquor 
dealers really don’t want to stay open later than 11 PM on weekdays and 
don’t want to open on Sundays, but they would not like their unlicensed 
competitors to be allowed to stay open after 11 on weekdays, or for them 
to open on Sundays. That, and the fact that the town hadn’t been 
enforcing those regulations is a bit strange. It is almost as if the town 
government knew what was happening on Easy Street, and was not eager 
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to do anything about it — and that the town government had know what 
had been going there for a long time. We are not going to find simple 
direct answers to our three questions in the newspapers. A thorough 
search has been made of the archives of those newspapers, and what has 
been written is being reviewed in this chapter. 

The next important piece of information on Easy Street is from the 
May 16, 1913 Windsor Locks Journal. The illegal sale of liquor in Windsor 
Locks was investigated by Connecticut State Police. It resulted in the 
arrest and conviction of two persons in one week. Reports on a “speak 
easy” in Windsor Locks were made by a policeman from Plymouth Ct., 
who visited the speakeasy, and made purchases to secure evidence. 

Then Officers from Hartford and Rocky Hill, accompanied by Officer T.F. 
McCarty of Windsor Locks, went to the home of Massimino Pastore on 
Whiton Street, and placed him under arrest for sales that he made on April 
20th and 27th. They also found more problems when they arrived on May 
16. There were men in the cellar who were “caught in the act” of drinking. 

Massimino Pastore, who was commonly known as “Mossi” was 
taken into custody. He was taken before presiding justice Thomas J. 
Lawless, and represented by attorney J.S. Touhey of Glastonbury. 

“Mossi” pleaded guilty to one count, and the others were waived. He 
ended up paying $102.64 cents, and he was released. 

As in the previous article, we see that the investigations and courts 
were lenient, which may be the reason that the Speak Easy lasted so long 
on Easy Street. 

Seven more articles on Massimino Pastori were found in the Windsor 
Locks Journal archives, which were about problems with him: 

- May 14, 1914 - suspicion of breaking windows at the Anchor Paper Co. 
- Jul. 12, 1918 - may have stolen lumber from Bidwell Lumber Co 

- Mar. 10 , 1922 - liquor law violation 

- Oct. 10, 1924 - arrest for liquor violation 

- Jul. 16, 1926 - liquor problems 

- Aug. 24, 1928 - liquor raids 

- Jun. 12, 1931 - using gas that bypassed the meter 

The continuing problems with Mr. Pastore for almost 20 years means 
that he was a “known commodity” to the town police. The fact that he 
always got small fines, or was not prosecuted, indicates that the town was 
not “hard on him”. It was the Connecticut State Police that made the 
1913 investigation and arrest. 

The articles listed and described above describe everything that 
could be found about the liquor violations on “Easy Street”. One name 
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came up most of the time - Massimino Pastore. According to Bob Pearce, 
The Pastore house was 11 Whiton Street. 
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11 Whiton St., where the Speakeasy was 


It was noted in the Windsor Locks Journal that it would be difficult 
for Windsor Locks to give up the name “Easy Street”, which indicates that 
the citizens were not vehemently against what was going on on Easy 
Street. The fact that eight of the “legitimate, licensed liquor dealers” only 
went after Mr. Pastori once, provided additional support for the idea that 
Windsor Locks was not very upset about what was going on on Easy 
Street. 

With time, Easy Street became Whiton Street. All modern maps use 
that name. While the name was officially changed in 1892, it took a while 
for the new name to be accepted. 

The final question of this chapter is: Why was the name changed to 
“Whiton Street”. The answer was provided by Robert Pearce, of Windsor 
Locks, who lives on Whiton Street. 


“Mr. Porter Whiton built 13 houses on the street. They 
were built for Montgomery Co., but Montgomery's never 
owned them. The employees of Montgomery's were 
given the first crack at them when Mrs. Harriet Whiton 
sold them. Numbers 15 to 25 were on the north side, and 
numbers 16 through 28 were on the south side. After they 
were sold, many folks "did their own thing" to these 
houses. The houses were built in an alternate pattern, 4 
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room, 6 room, etc. Plus the houses on each side are the 
mirror images of those across from them. Some of the 
original owners were Damonte, Maffisoli, Lanati, Vico, 
Poggi, and Defocie (where | live now.) This was 
explained to me by Louie Defocie whose father was a 
boss at the Montgomery Co. They bought the house in 
1916 and the family remained in it until 1987. If | 
remember correctly, Louie told me that the smaller houses 
went for $1000.00 and the larger ones for $1200.00. But 
all they had was cold running water. There were many 
stories as to where the name Easy St. came from. That's 
the story as | know it.” 


That is the only detailed information that could be found about the 
houses that Mr. Whiton built, and it comes from Robert Pearce, who lives 
in one of those houses at the present time (2022), and who is very 
knowledgeable of Windsor Locks history. 


Mr. Porter Whiton (1836 - 1894) was not a local house builder. He was a 
prominent contractor and house builder from Hartford. According to the April 4, 
1887 issue of the Morning Journal and Courier, he was one of the two largest 
employers of carpenters in Hartford. Below is a portrait of Mr. Whiton. 


Porter Whiton. 
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Conclusion 


The goal of this chapter was to answer three questions: 

- When did Easy Street become Whiton Street? 
- Why it was originally called Easy Street? 
- Why was the name changed to Whiton Street? 

We found that authorization for the name change had been made in 1893, 
but that the old name was well-liked, which caused the acceptance of the 
change to happen slowly. The name Easy Street came from the “speak easy” 
that existed there. According to Wikipedia, “Speak easys” received their name 
because patrons were often told to “speak easy” about these secretive bars in 
public. Massimino Pastori, who was commonly known as “Mossi” ran a Speak 
Easy on Easy Street. Eventually, the new name of Whiton Street became 
accepted. It was named after a prominent house builder from Hartford named 
Porter Whiton, who built 13 houses on that street. 


Sources 


Windsor Locks Journal, issues of 
* Dec. 2, 1892 
> May 16, 1913 
* May 14, 1914 
* July 12, 1918 
* March 10 , 1922 
* October 10, 1924 
> July 16, 1926 
* August 24, 1928 
June 12, 1931 
Springfield Republican, issues of May 26, 1912 and May 12, 1913. 


Pearce, Robert, Facebook post about Mr. Whiton and the houses that he built 
on Whiton St., 19 June 2022 


1893 Hurd Map of Windsor Locks, 
http://www.davidrumsey.com/maps1110105-26604.html 


David Rumsey Map Collection, Cartography Associates 
WIndsor Locks. (D.H.Hurd &Co). 


https://www.findagrave.com/memorial/152237575/porter-whiton 
provided the portrait of Mr. Whiton. 


Morning Journal and Courier, April 4, 1871 
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Chapter 14 
J. Finton Wallace Helped Shape Windsor Locks 


Mel Montemerlo 


J. Finton Wallace 
Editor 
Windsor Locks Journal 


Citizens of all towns have “town spirit”, that is, a “sense of belonging and of 
pride in one’s town”. _ It is an emotional bond between human beings and and the 
place they live. It tends to be greater in small towns because the smaller the town, the 
more experiences the citizens have in common, and the greater the percentages of 
other residents that they know. The goal here is to put a spotlight on this special bond 
between our citizens and our town, and and on a man who fostered it. 

Windsor Locks is a small town, and it has much to be proud of. A Windsor 
Locks woman, Ella Grasso, was the first woman in the United States to become a state 
governor on her own. The 1965 Windsor Locks Little League team won the 
International Little League World Series. Windsor Locksers have long claimed that they 
are the only town in the United States that has a one-sided Main Street. 

Citizens show their pride by keeping their property in good shape, and by having 
good relationships with their fellow citizens. Business owners try to keep their 
businesses going and growing. The town government does its best to keep the town’s 
services running well, and solving problems that arise. 

When the topic of Windsor Locks’ town spirit comes up, there is one person 
whose name stands out as having had a large effect on Windsor Locks town spirit. He 
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was aman who took great pride in fostering a sense of belonging in the town’s 
citizens. The man’s name is J. Finton Wallace. He was the editor and owner of the 
town’s newspaper, The Windsor Locks Journal, from 1937 until he retired in 1969. 

What was so special about Finton Wallace and his newspaper? The Windsor 
Locks Journal was unlike other newspapers. Other newspapers look alike. Their 
formality makes them seem aloof from the reader. The Windsor Locks Journal, on the 
other hand, was more like a “Family and Friends Newsletter”. The news was accurate, 
but its tone was informal. On the front page, you saw headlines like: 

- Little League Playoffs at Public Park 

- Foreman Retires After Long Service 

- Legion Fund Drive Meets With Success 
- CD Siren Test Saturday Morning 

- Park Track Team Annual Competition 

- RR crossing accident 

- Scout group elects officers 

- High School plans concert tomorrow 

- Are town salaries fair? 

Of course, important local, political and town business news was included. 
Then came editorials, births, obituaries, weddings, and engagements. Then there 
were the “for sale” ads, and the advertisements for local businesses. But there was 
only one movie theater, and not that many insurance salesmen or appliance stores, so 
even the advertisements seemed to be personal. The same people advertised in 
Windsor Locks Journal, week after week. You knew most everyone who was 
advertising. There was only one theater, the Rialto. When you read the bowling 
scores on the sports page, you saw many surnames that you knew 

The paper was written in town, printed in town and delivered to your house by a 
newspaper boy or girl that you knew. In short, reading the Windsor Locks Journal 
that was run by Finton Wallace was not like reading the Hartford Courant. It was a 
personal experience. The newspaper made you feel like a town resident who was 
keeping in touch with rest of the town. 

How did Finton Wallace come to design for such a unique newspaper? The 
answer is that he didn’t “put it on”, “he lived it.” He was involved in Windsor Locks 
organizations throughout his life. The January 27, 1974 issue of the Windsor Locks 
Journal had both his obituary and an editorial about him. The editorial said: “Some 
might contend that he tended to overemphasize the good, but no-one can say that he 
did not have the the interest of the town at heart.” It went on to say that Windsor 
Locks was his community, and he took an active role in it. He was one of the 
organizers of the local bank, one of the founders of the Rotary Club, and a leader of the 
Knights of Columbus. He was president of the Library Commission, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a member of the high school building committee. He was also a 
Board Member and Past President of the Windsor Locks Public Health Nursing 
Association. 

One doesn’t encounter a person like Finton Wallace very often. He dared to 
come up with his own unique approach to the world, and to implement it fully. He had 
the courage to run a unconventional newspaper. He loved the town, and was an active 
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member of the town. He had a personal commitment to making the citizens of the 
town feel like an important part of the town. 

J. Finton Wallace’s work on enhancing town spirit was a family trait. He took 
over the editorship of the Windsor Locks Journal from his father, George Wallace, when 
he passed away. After J. Finton Wallace died, his son, Finton Wallace, gave 
permission for the entire set of Windsor Locks Journals, to be digitized, and put on-line 
for anyone to use, at no cost. The Windsor Locks Journals were never copyrighted. 
You can now search the entire set of issues of the newspaper from 1880 to 1974 for 
any topic. The website is: https://windsorlocks.advantage-preservation.com/ 


CONCLUSION 

There is no doubt that J. Finton Wallace’s Windsor Locks Journal had a major 
effect on magnifying citizens’ pride and their “feeling of belonging” to Windsor Locks. 
He knew what he wanted to do, and he did it well. 


SOURCES 
Windsor Locks Journal, issue of January 27, 1974, The obituary for 
J. Finton Wallace, and the Editorial about him. 


Personal phone call with J. Finton Wallace’s son, Finton Wallace, on 
August 6, 2022 


The on-line Archive of the Windsor Locks Journal: 
https://windsorlocks.advantage-preservation.com/ 
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Chapter 15 
Moon Bakery: Italian Bread and Grinder Rolls 


Mel Montemerlo 


In the 1940s, you could go to Johnny 
Cappa’s or Joe Borracci’s market and buy “Moon 
Bread”. In 1950, Joe sold out to Aldo Satirana, 
and the Oak Street Market was born. They sold 
Moon bread. They continued to sell it until they 
closed as a result of the Main Street 
Redevelopment Project in the 1970s. 


Moon Bread came from the Moon Bakery in 
Hartford, CT. The style, as seen in the above 
photographs was the old traditional hard-crust 
Italian bread, which came in the large round size, 
the large long size and , and as grinder rolls. 
Although Windsor Locks was filled with people 
who were either of Italian descent or who loved 
Italian bread, there didn’t seem to be other 
bakeries which produced this type of bread. 


The bread was not only delicious, It was 
cheap. The large loaves sold for a quarter and the 
rolls for a nickel. Johnny Cappa would make you 
a fresh grinder out of one of the rolls and whatever 
you wanted init. Typical ingredients were: salami, provolone, tomato, lettuce and 


Moon Bakery Style 
Hardcrust Italian Bread 
and Grinder Roll 


a, 


People who lived in the neighborhoods of those markets would often send one 
of their kids to get a loaf for dinner, or rolls for sandwiches. Young kids walked over 
and got the bread and brought it home. | was one of them. My grandparents had the 
hotel on Main Street. Well before | was a teenager, | was asked to go to Joe’s, or later 
to Aldo’s to get a loaf of Moon bread. | would cut across the back yard of the hotel, 
and went to Joe Borracci’s, which was on the Oak street and which bordered the 
parking lot of Coly’s Hotel. Joe Borracci’s family lived on the second floor, over the 
shop. 

One of the things | learned from my grandparents was the Italian tradition of 
“scarpetta”, which is dipping bread into just about everything. My grandfather would 
dip it into a glass of chianti. My grandmother would always remind me to take a piece 
of Moon bread, and sop up all of the sauce left on the plate after eating the spaghetti. 
She used her Southern Italian dialect, saying “Spoonza il pane”, which means “Dip the 
bread”. There was the technique of holding a piece of bread by the hard crust, and 
cleaning all of the sauce off of the plate with the soft interior of the bread. | later 
learned that this was a tradition across all of Italy. 
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Here are photos of the 
stores where you could buy Moon 
Bread. The first is Joe Borracci’s 
market on lower part of Oak Street. 
Joe’s family lived on the upper 
floor, and the store was on the 
ground floor. It was filled with 
Italian delights and he sold a lot of 
Moon Bread. 


\—s 


Campinosi 


In 1950, Aldo Satirana took over Joe’s Market, and it became the Oak Street 
Market. Aldo modernized it, 
but it was still the 
quintessential Italian market, 
and it featured Moon Bread. 

In the above photo, you can 
see Aldo in front of his store. 
In the photo on the right, you 
can see his son, Bobby, and 
Jim Roche, who worked 
there. Chet Pohorylo was a 
co-worker with Jim. The 
photo of the interior of the 
store really gives you a feel for 
the store. It was PACKED 
with Italian foods. 


i: 


Aldo’s son, Bobby Sartirana, and Jim Roche, who worked at the store 
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Below is a photo of Johnny Cappa’s market, which was the other big seller of 
Moon Bakery products in Windsor Locks, which came in an easily recognizable white 
and blue bag. As stated above, Johnny not only sold the bread, he also made 
“grinders” (hoagies) to order. 


~~ =F ~~ ¥ - - 
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Johnny Cappa 's Market, Chestnut St, Windsor Locks, CT 


The Story of the Moon Bread Company 


Mr. Concetto J. Lucca was born in Sicily. He emigrated to the United States, 
and settled in Hartford, where he founded the Moon Bakery in 1925. He owned and 
ran the business which employed his wife and children until 1976 He lived in Hartford 
for 50 years. Originally, the Moon Bakery was on Windsor Street, but it moved it to 451 
Wethersfield Avenue in 1969. When he started the bakery, he saw that other bakeries 
in the area had celestial names, such as Star and Sun, so he named business “Moon 
Bakery”, and he said “We are going to the Stars.” Italian restaurants and Italian food 
stores in and around Hartford came to depend on Moon Bakery products, and the 
company flourished. 


Concetto Lucca sold the Moon Bakery store to his friend, Anthony Ficcaro, in 
1976. It continued to prosper. In 1991, Mr. Ficcaro closed the business due to his 
health. He died in November 1991. His father, and Mr. Lucca’s father were from the 
same town in Sicily. For its entire existence, the bakery was “family run”. The 
original owner, Mr. Lucca died, at the age of 83 in 1970. 


The Moon Bakery and its bread were well-known and well-loved by the people 
of Windsor Locks for decades. Following are two advertisements of the Moon Bakery 
that were in the Hartford Courant. 
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Moon Bakery Inc, 


206 Windsor St. 
Hartford 


Italian Bread @ 
French Rolls 


Feb 19, 1969 ad in the Hartford Courant. 


Bread & Rolls Supplied By 
Moon Bakery, Inc, 


45| Wethersfield Ave., Hartford 524-1012 


Aug 21, 1969 ad in the Hartford Courant. 


SOURCES 
Hartford Courant, Dec. 2, 1970 “Proprietor of Bakery dies at 83”. 


Hartford Courant, Feb. 11, 1991, “Family-run bakery closes after 65 years of 
serving community”. 


Hartford Courant, Nov 2, 1991, “Anthony J. Ficcaro; Had Owned Bakery” 


Montemerlo, Melvin D., Windsor Locks History, Self Published, 2017, 


https://archive.org/details/WindsorLocksHistory 
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Chapter 16 


Sept 22, 1938 - 
THE DAY THEY DYNAMITED THE WINDSOR LOCKS CANAL 


Mel Montemerlo 

Windsor Locks endured the second worst flood in history because of the 
hurricane which hit our town in 1938. The damage was estimated to be about a 
quarter of a million dollars, which was a lot of money back then. But that was just the 
beginning. The height of the flood reached within two feet of the 1936 flood. 

However, that was not the end of the damage. Water was pouring out of the canal and 
into the basements of the Medlicott company’s underwear mill and C.H.Dexter & Sons’ 
paper mill. In order to prevent further damage from more water coming from the canal 
into the two buildings’ basements, they decided to dynamite the east bank of the 
canal, allowing the canal to empty into the river. The east side of the canal is the side 
facing the Connecticut River. It worked. 

The decision to dynamite the canal must have been difficult because it would 
have had an effect on the water-power produced by the canal. The Connecticut River 
Company, which owned the canal, must have been involved in the decision. No 
information could be found as to whether the damage caused by the use of dynamite 
had to be repaired in order to make the canal produce the necessary amount of water 
power. 


. Oe 
1938 hurricane caused the canal to flood. 
They dynamited the canal to reduce the 


flooding in basements of the Medlicott 
and Dexter’s 
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Here is a photo of the front of the Medlicott factory during the flood after the 
1938 hurricane. Notice the sign which says “Full fashioned underwear”. That refers to 
what used to be called a “Union Suit”, which was made of wool, with full arms and 
legs, and a flap in the rear. 


SOURCE: Windsor Locks Journal, Sept 23, 1938 
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Chapter 17 
The Medlicott Factory Bell: Alarm Clock and Fire Alarm 
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Med! icott actory and its Bell Tower The Medlicott Bell 


Mel Montemerlo 


Mr. W.G. Medlicott started a mill along the canal in the late 1850s. In 
1863, Mr. William E. Chaffee bought the Medlicott business, and came up witha 
better way of making woolen garments. He bought new equipment, and built a 
new factory in 1863. The bell tower of the Medlicott mill was a central feature of 
downtown Windsor Locks life for generations. 

On the right is a photo of the bell that was in the Medlicott bell tower. It 
was installed in 1863, when the plant was built. It was the oldest bell in town. 
The church and school bells came later. 

The Medlicott bell was used announce that a fire existed. Originally, fires 
were fought by “bucket brigades”. The Medlicott bell announced those fires. 
The Windsor Locks Fire Department was established in 1890. The Medlicott bell 
continued to be rung after 1890, when firetrucks were sent to the scene. 

In his 1993 article, “Interesting facts about Windsor Locks, Howard White 
had the following to say about the uses that the bell was put to. 

“As | recall, the bell in the tower served as sort of an alarm clock for the 
community. The night watchman would toll the bell, striking the hour, starting at 
8 p.m. and would continue each hour until 5 a.m. At 6 a.m. each morning he 
would ring the bell for several minutes, announcing the arrival of the workday. 
Then came the warning bell at 6:50 a.m., telling the people that they had 10 
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minutes to get to work on time. It rang again at 12 noon for the lunch hour, and 
then again at 12:50 p.m., calling the people back to work. The next time it rang 
during the day was at 5 p.m., announcing the end of another workday.” 

The Medlicott building was demolished in 1973. In 1974, when the Fire 
Department building was on Oak Street, the bell was mounted on the platform 
that you see in the photo, and placed on the grounds of that facility. It was a 
memorial to to the town’s volunteer firemen. 

For a long while, that bell was “Main Street’s alarm clock” for workers in 
mills along the canal. What Mr. White did not give was the time-period during 
which the bell was used as a factory worker’s “alarm clock”. 

The Medlicott Company specialized in the manufacture of men’s heavy 
underwear. Those were the full-sleeve, full-leg underwear with the a two-button 
flap on the back. It was successful in selling them not only throughout the 
United States, but also internationally. In the 1840s, the company began 
making men’s knitted sweaters, which sold well. That continued for a century. 
In the late 1940s, the knitting trade was having problems. The Medlicott 
Company was liquidated on Sept 30, 1948. 

After that, the building was used for storage by several companies, 
including Dexter’s, who purchased the property and used it as a warehouse. 
The building became unsafe, and the building was razed in September, 1973. 
The Medlicott Company, its leaders, its products and its bell should be 
remembered as important part of the town’s history. Mr. Charles E. Chaffee built 
the Memorial Hall and donated it to the Windsor Locks veterans of the Civil War. 


SOURCES: 


‘Interesting Facts about Windsor Locks: Highlights from the History of the Town 
with the Canal”, by Howard J. White, Windsor Locks, CT, 1993 


Windsor Locks Journal article, “A Landmark goes”, Sept 20, 1973. 


Windsor Locks Journal article, “Death of Mr. Chaffee”, Nov. 11, 1907. 
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Chapter 18 
Willard Henry Drake: Stonemason 


Mel Montemerlo 


The following photo was found on a Facebook Windsor Locks webpage. 


Along with that photo was a picture of some writing on the back of the photo, 
which is shown below. 


Manny eck, formed Af 


secisiiiciara tesinialles Sake. Ma Cael 
sc lal wif Pai, pal teats etl 
Bryne Ome cert A 2 Ab tomar 
of ry me EE ene 
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No information was given as to where the photo came from, or who the 
man in the wagon was, or where the photo was taken. My first impression was 
that it was on Windsor Locks’ Main Street, because that was the only street in 
the town that had large buildings like those in the photo. | sent the photo to 
another Windsor Locks historian, and asked him if he knew who the man was, 
and where the photo was taken. He said that it was obvious that the location of 
the wagon was at a curve in the road, and the only curve in Main Street is just 
past the Train Station as you go North toward Springfield. As of this writing 
(2022), it is where the Windsor Locks Commons shopping center is. The 1913 
Aero View Map of Windsor Locks provided some more clues. On the river side 
of that curve is the place where Dan Leach’s coal yard existed for a long time. 
The man in the wagon was hauling large stones. Dan Leach’s coal yard also 
sold stones. The list of Windsor Locks businessmen on the 1913 Aero View 
Map listed a William Henry Drake who was a stone mason. 

Who is William Henry Drake? His mother, Martha was the daughter of 
Eliakim Gaylord and Elizabeth Hayden. The Haydens were among the first 
settlers of the Pine Meadow area of Windsor. Jabez Haskell Hayden, a member 
of the Hayden family published “Historical Sketches” in 1900, which was the 
first history book about Windsor Locks and the Pine Meadow section of 
Windsor, which became Windsor Locks. The Hayden family was a 
distinguished family of early Windsor Locks. Willard Henry Drake was a 
businessman who was a builder and stonemason, who did well enough to make 
it onto the list of important businessmen on the 1913 Aero View Map. 

Mickey Danyluk also came up with more information which verified the 
location of Mr. Drake’s wagon. 


“oe ~ y 
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P ‘ut ee et ie E - eae ——— 
Willard Henry Drake on cart with stones Main Street north of Grove St 
Arrows point to same building. Note the flat section at front of roof of both. 
The photo of Mr. Drake in the wagon is on the left in above double-photo. 
Notice the black arrow pointing to the building which has a flat overhang on its 


roof. Now look at the photo on the right, which was taken at a much later time. 
There is a black arrow pointing at the flat overhang on that same building, which 
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had been through some renovation. That building is exactly where we thought 
Mr. Drake’s wagon was — at the curve in front of where Dan Leach’s coal yard 
was. 

This chapter gives the reader some insight into how historical research is 
done. One comes up with interesting articles from the past, such as the photo 
of Mr. Drake with the writing on the back. Then historians look for clues in other 
historical documents. This time, the 1913 Aero View Map of Windsor Locks 
listed Willard Henry Drake as a stonemason, which fits with stones in back of the 
wagon. That ties together with information on Mr. Drake’s mother being a 
member of the Hayden family which was one of the first families who moved to 
the Pine Meadow section of Windsor, CT, which later became Windsor Locks. 


Sources: 
1913 Aero View Map of Windsor Locks 
Mickey Danyluk, who came up with finding of where the wagon in the photo was 


located, and the fact that Mr. Drake was a stonemason. He also looked up the 
information which showed who Mr. Drake’s mother was. 
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Chapter 19 
The Two Chinese Laundries of Windsor Locks 


by Mel Montemerlo 


In 2003, when he was 88 years old, Leo Montemerlo sat down on his 
couch and made a list of 77 businesses in downtown Windsor Locks that he 
remembered from his boyhood. This list, which was handwritten on eight pieces 
of paper, came to my attention in March of 2016. After studying the list, it was 
clear that these businesses did not all exist at the same time. The list was not in 
chronological order. Rather, it was in the order that you would see the 
businesses if you walked a certain route through downtown Windsor Locks. 

One of the most interesting things about the list was that it included two 
Chinese Laundries. Leo Montemerlo remembered that one of the Chinese 
laundries was on “lower” Grove Street, and one was on the corner of Main and 
Oak Streets. Below is a photo taken from a movie of the June 10, 1891 parade 
for the dedication of the Memorial Hall. You can see the railroad station is to the 
left, indicating that the photo was taken from the second floor of the building on 
the corner of Oak and Main Street. It was then known as the Pease Building. 
Robert Pearce, a lifelong resident of Windsor Locks said that two of his great 
uncles, John Ginocchio (1888-1983) and Fred Ginocchio (1903-1981), told him 
that the name of the owner of the laundry was named Charlie Wong. 


The second Chinese Laundry was more difficult to find. Library searches 
and internet searches provided nothing. Posting questions on relevant websites 
provided nothing. Questioning people from Windsor Locks who are quite 
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knowledgeable of town history provided nothing. They had ever heard of the 
second Chinese Laundry. 

The next approach was to ask current (2016) Windsor Locks residents who 
had lived on or near the lower Grove Street block, or who had ancestors who did. 
That provided the answer. One person said: “Sure, there was a Chinese laundry 
there. My mother told me about it.” The person who provided that information 
was Noreen (Baron) Tait. Her mother, Angie Ferrari, had lived near the laundry. 

Look at the photo of Shonty’s Bar and Grill, the dark building on the corner 
of Grove and Main Streets, and notice the upper level and the walkway, which is 
on the right side of the photo. To get up there, you walked up a set of stairs that 
is to the right of the right side of the photo. That is where the Chinese Laundry 
was located. Noreen said that her mother never told her the name of the laundry. 


: < > - a " > 
From left to right: Shonty’s Restaurant, Bianchi's Restaurant, Coly’s Hotel. 
Chinese Laundry was over Shonty’s. Entrance was from Grove St, and was 
on the second floor, where the balcony is. 


That is the story of the two Chinese Laundries of downtown Windsor 
Locks. We know that Wong’s existed in 1891, and that the laundry on Grove 
Street existed in the 1920s or early 1930s. 


SOURCES: 

- Handwritten list of Windsor Locks businesses made by Leo Montemerlo in 
2016. 

- Phone call with Bob Pearce of Windsor Locks in 2016 

- Phone call with Noreen (Baron) Tate about the laundry over Shonty’s Bar in 
2016. 
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Chapter 20 
Jenkins Shoe Store 


Mel Montemerlo 


Jenkins Shoe Store was a fixture at 222 Main Street in Windsor Locks for 
along time. A September 21, 1972 Windsor Locks Journal article said that 
Alfred B. Jenkins retired 14 years early, which means that store closed in 1958. 
It also said that he was 81 years old when he died, which means that he was 
born in 1891. A Springfield Union article on Sept 18, 1972, indicated that the 
store opened in 1904. We know a bit more from the June 29, 1917 Windsor 
Locks Journal article, which said that Alfred B. Jenkins was married to Maud C. 
Steele of Clinton, MA on the previous Tuesday. 

His store was on Main Street, just a few stores north of Red Leary’s 
Appliance shop, and two stores before you got to the Brown Derby. The 
following photo has a white arrow pointing to what used to be Jenkins Shoe 
Store. He lived at 119 Elm Street at the time of his death. 


The white arrow points to Jenkins Shoe Store 
which was at 222 Main Street. 


Jenkins Shoe Store was the only shoe store in town until the Bianchi Shoe 
Store opened up on the street floor of Coly’s hotel, also known as the Windsor 
Locks hotel. 


Ize 


A computer search on “Jenkins Shoe Store” turned up 96 entries in the 
Windsor Locks Journal between Feb 26, 1909 and 1956. Almost all of them 
were advertisements. Here are four of the advertisements from the earliest to 
the latest. Unfortunately the ad below is a bit cryptic. It ways that “we are going 
to occupy the next store north, March 1, but it doesn’t say which store it was. 


Do You Know Where 
Jenkins’ Shoe Store is ? 


Well, we are going to occupy the 
nex* store north, Marchi. Come 
aud see us. 


Windsor Locks Journal ad- Feb.26,1909 


The ad to the right is from the 
March 9, 1934 Windsor Locks Journal, 
and is very interesting to read. It says that 
the sole of this shoe has a “toe stud” 
which makes the sole of the shoe much 
longer lasting. 


Adds 25% | 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 


When you buy 
children’s shoes, 
be sure to lool 
for the famous 
Herbst TOE 


STUD. You'll find it only on genuine 
Herbst TOM-BOY ©o0es (for sale at 
our store exclusivels '. 

This TOE STUD is placed at the 
vital spot on the bottom of each shoe. 
It re-inforces the sole and saves wear 
and tear at just the spot where children 
raise havoc with choes. 

Come to our store and see our big 
seicction cf school st:oes, dress slippers 
and play e-fords fer boys and ¢..:s— 
al! with the J/ert . TOD. STUD—and 
all at very POPULAR PRICES. 


Jenkins Shoe Store 


Main Street, Windsor Locks 
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The April 4, 1953 ad to the right says, at the 
bottom, that the address of the store is 222 Main Street. 

A search of the archives of the Windsor Locks 
Journal on the name “Alfred B. Jenkins shows that there 
were 51 articles in the newspaper during the years 1917 
and 1972 about him and his family. Many are about his 
son and two daughters. There is one which mentions 
Alfred B. Jenkins which is quite interesting. It is the 
October 5, 1940 issue, which is about the formation of 
Windsor Locks’ Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Jenkins 
was a Charter member of the Chamber of Commerce 
along with: Dexter D. Coffin, Don LaRussa, Dr. Ettore 
Carneglia, and a host of others. The cost for belonging 
to the Chamber of Commerce at that time was $3 per 
year. 

A telephone call with Maggie Mcintyre Knowlton 
on October 24, 2022, revealed more about Mr. Jenkins. 
Mrs. Knowlton used to live near Mr. Jenkins when she 
was growing up in Windsor Locks. She said that she 
got all of her shoes at Jenkins store when she was a 
child. She was fascinated with the smell of leather that 
permeated the store and surprised at the large number 
of different shoes that he had. She said that Mr. Jenkins 
was avery nice man. During the 1938 hurricane, the 
roof was blown off of the house that Mr. Jenkins lived in. 
She also said that he raised parakeets in his garage. It 
was a message from Mrs. Knowlton that caused this 
chapter to be written. 


Sources: 

Windsor Locks Journals of 02-26-1909, 06-29-1917, 
03-09-1934, 05-09 1934, 10-05-1949, 04-04 1953, 
09-12-1972, 


Springfield Union article on Sept 18, 1972 


America’s 
most popular 


WALK-OVER 


re able in 
190 sizes 


So greatly in demand, the 
Broadway is available in 190 
sizes...4 to 15, AAAA to EEEE 
—a world's record for perfect fit. 
Handsomely styled in choice 
calfskin. Custom toe. Hugs your 
ankle neatly. Come in and see 
how smart it looks on your feet, 


Polished black or Bridle tan. 


Jenkins’ 
Shoe Store 


222 Main Street 
Windsor Locks 


Telephone call with Maggie Mcintyre Knowlton on October 24, 2022. 
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Chapter 21 
Allen Pease and His Store 


Mel Montemerlo 


Allen Pease was the son of Wells and Betsy Pease of Enfield. As a young 
man, he went to Poquonock, where he was a clerk in the Hathaway store. He 
came to Windsor Locks in 1878. With his brother, Alvah, he started a tinning and 
hardware store. Later he added furniture. When his brother died, he took over 
the business. Still later, when his three sons came into the business, he 
incorporated as the Allen Pease Company. (Springfield Republican, 6-14-1930). 

The Pease building was built in 1873. The 1913 Aero Map of Windsor 
Locks listed the Allen Pease Co. as selling house furnishings, plumbing and hot 
water heating. Receipts from that store showed that they also sold a massive 
array of items, including: furniture, carpets, oil cloths, bedding, crockery, glass, 
windows, tin and silver plated wares, lamps, stoves, furnaces, pumps, lead pipe 
and sewer pipe. The Springfield Republican of 9-19-1893 said that the 
carpenters just finished work on the Pease building, and Mr. Pease would have 
his stock of furniture in place quickly. The showroom is 40’x 90’, and “is finished 
with natural woods and is lighted with 20 incandescent lights.” This tells us the 
time when the Pease building was started, and what a modern furniture store 
looked like in 1893. 

The photo on the right 
shows the Pease building. 
Starting at the left of the 
photo and moving to the Be gras 
right, there is the Pease Ss A ea 
building, Oak Street, the Sarit [ih a 
Burnap Building, the 
Charter Oak Hotel, and 
Moran building, which later 
became the Goldfarb 


building, which housed the vascnentii = is ‘ Bee 

Bianchi Restaurant and eo SENS = Se aoe 
Shonty’s Bar and Grill. The BEETS seg, 0 2 gee ee 
Pease building is atthe far “pease Burnap Charter Oak Moran 
left with a porch sticking out Building Building Hotel Building 


on the second floor, and 
one chimney on the roof. 
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Below is a photo taken from a movie of the June 10, 1891 parade for the 
dedication of the Memorial Hall. You can see the railroad station is to the left, 
The photo was taken from the second floor balcony of the Pease building. 


Old Windsor Wocks 


ee aed 


The next photo, which was taken in 1954, shows the Modern Drug store 
where the Pease building once stood. 
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Allen Pease Co , founded in 1873 South corner of Oak and Main. Here the 
location has the “Modern Drug” sign. Mr. Graziani leased the building to 
Morris Kamin and it became Kamin’s Department Store (1954) 
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The Pease building was a multi-purpose building which rented out stores, 
offices and meeting rooms to other groups. One of the first to rent space in the 
Pease block was a bicycle club known as the “Wheel Club”. According to the 
October 4,1894 issue of the Springfield Republican, the Wheel Club was renting 
space in the Pease Block and they decided to stay there. A partition between the 
pool room and the card room was to be made into a billiard table. 

Below is a receipt from the Allen Pease Co to Fred S. Bidwell: 


sana nane FarKimuet sTavis. CARPETS, We 
vol Pian TINWARE CROCKTRY. CLASSWARE, 


Tengen MOUSEFURNISHING G000S ETC. a 
Se 


— ee —— —-- 
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In 1894, the Military band gave a concert in their new bandstand, which 
was on the balcony, in front of the Wheel Club. (Springfield Republican, June 
17,1894). In 1901, a “dairy lunch room” was opened in the Pease block, 
(Springfield Republican, July 6,1901.) In 1902, Hammett Seabury, an 
Architecture and Civil Engineering company was in the Pease block. ( Springfield 
Republican, June 27, 1902) 

In 1930, at the age of 84, Mr. Pease committed suicide by gas 
asphyxiation. He had given no indication of any trouble. Dr. Joseph A. Coogan, 
who was the owner of the first block we looked at, came to the house but it was 
too late to do anything. 

The Windsor Locks Journal issue of April 1, 1928, said that the Allen 
Pease Co observed its 56 years at the same location under the same 
management. It started by Allan Pease and his brother, but was later replaced 
by the three story building that was shown above. His sons, Frank and Howard 
continued the store, but | could not find information as to how long they ran it or 
who they sold it to. An August 24,1953, article in the Springfield Union that said 
that the block was owned by Graziano Graziani and that he had just rented a 
portion of it to a company called “A. Kamins Department Store”. The January 
30,1961 issue of the Springfield Union said that Mr. Frank Spodick, the owner of 
A. Kamins Department Store had died at his home in West Hartford. 

Later, the street level of that site was occupied by Sid’s Modern Drug 
Store. 
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Sources: 

1913 Aero View Map of Windsor Locks 
Springfield Republican, June 14, 1930 
Springfield Republican, September 19, 1893 
Springfield Republican, June 17,1894 
Springfield Republican, July 6,1901 

Windsor Locks Journal issue, April 1, 1928 
Springfield Union, August 24,1953 


Springfield Union, January 30,1961 
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Chapter 22 
C. H. Dexter & Sons Grist and Saw-Mill 


Mel Montemerlo 


C. H. DEXTER 
& SONS 


A. D. COFFIN 
H.R. COFFIN 


Grist and Saw-Mill 


Established 1769 
The oldest industry in town, and operated to-day by the fifth generation. Here in ‘ye olden time” 
was ground the Flour and Meal for the farmers of the surrounding country. Later the mill did wholesale 


grinding for the Springfield, Hartford and New Haven markets, which has been superseded in the march 
of events. Now an extensive Flour, Grain and Feed business is carried on. 
It was in the basement of this old mill that C. H. Dexter began the manufacture of paper in 1835. 


The above document was published by C. H. Dexter & Sons. In case you 
can’t read the printing below the photograph, here is what it says: 


“The oldest industry in town, and operated today by 
the 5th generation. Here in “ye olden time” was ground the 
Flour and Meal for the farmers of the surrounding country. 
Later the mill did wholesale grinding for the Springfield, 
Hartford and New Haven markets, which has been 
superseded in the march of events. Now an extensive Flour, 
Grain and Feed business is carried on. 

It was in the basement of this old mill that C.H. Dexter 
began the manufacture of paper in 1835.” 


Here is a second photo of the Grist and Saw-mill. 
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Original C. IH. Dexter and Co. Paper and Grist Mills 


This photo shows both the Grist and Saw-mill on the right, and the 
C. H. Dexter building, which is on the left of the photograph. The 
photograph at the beginning of this chapter was taken from the other side 
of the Grist and Saw-mill. This photo was taken from the old Main Street, 
looking South. This photo was taken in about 1894. The reason for 
estimating 1894 as the time of the photograph is that there are electric 
lines in the photo and electricity was introduced there about 1890. The 
Grist and Saw-mill was on a narrow slice of land between the canal and 
Main Street which later became a parking lot. The Grist and Saw-mill was 
knocked down in 1925. 

Let’s take a look at how the Grist and Saw-mill came about. It is an 
interesting look at the beginning of the Dexter family business in Windsor 
Locks. No family has ever had as much of an effect on Windsor Locks as 
the Dexter family, and its extension, the Dexter-Coffin family. 

According to Jabez Haskell Hayden (“Historical Sketches”, 1900), in 
1769, Seth Dexter and Ephraim Haskell, of Rochester, Mass, bought the 
land lying east of Center Street and from School Street on the south to 
Grove Street on the north and still further north on Center Street. They 
bought 160 acres for £340, which is about $7.08 per acre, including a 
sawmill and an old house. This purchase was made for their son, Seth 
Dexter II, whose wife, Deborah Haskell was Ephraim’s daughter. The 
reader should note that they bought what we now think of as “downtown 
Windsor Locks”. 
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In 1770, Seth Dexter deeded his land in Pine Meadow to his son 
Seth Dexter II, who was a clothier, and who set up the first “clothier works” 
in this part of the country (Henry R. Stiles, “The History and Genealogies of 
Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, Vol. 1”, 1859). 

J. Hammond Trumbull, in his 1886 “The Memorial History of Hartford 
County, Connecticut, 1633-1884”, provided further information on the 
beginnings of the exploits of the Dexter family: 

“For many years, woolen cloths were subjected to no 
finishing process after being taken from the loom. The 
first mill for cloth-dressing in this part of the country was 
set up here. Mr. Seth Dexter brought the art with him 
from the eastern part of Massachusetts, and set up his 
mill in 1770. ... Dexter’s clothier works was run here for 
about sixty years... 

Water-power was first used to run a saw-mill on Kettle 
Brook, which was being built or rebuilt, by the Denslow 
family in 1742; at that date, half of it was sold to Daniel 
Hayden, and afterward the other half was sold to his 
brother, Isaac Hayden. About twenty years later, Daniel 
Hayden had failed, and in 1769 it passed into the hands 
of Haskell & Dexter, whose families operated it jointly 
three quarters of a century, when the Dexter family 
became the sole owners, and they still continue it in 
operation. 

In 1784, Haskell & Dexter build a grist mill below the 
saw-mill.” 


From the above, we see that Seth Dexter II set up the beginnings of the 
Dexter company, and that it was already thriving. Seth Dexter II and his wife, 
Deborah, had nine children between 1770 and 1789. All were born in Windsor, 
Conn. Seth Dexter died in Windsor in 1797. 

The history of the Dexter Dynasty is described in Chapter 31 of “Windsor 
Locks History” (Montemerlo, 2017). The focus in this chapter is the Dexter 
company’s Grist and Saw-Mill. 

Charles Haskell Dexter, who is often referred to as “C.H.Dexter” was born 
in 1810. He was the son of Seth Dexter III and his wife, Silvia. C.H. Dexter 
began experimenting with specialty paper in the basement of the grist mill. He 
produced about 200 pounds of hand-made Manilla wrappers per day. Being 
hampered for room and power, he moved his paper-making into a frame building 
which was erected across the canal from the grist mill. That building housed the 
Dexter’s main business venture. C.H. Dexter succeeded his father, Seth Dexter, 
in running the business. WIth his brother in law, Edwin Douglas, he reorganized 
the business under the new name “C.H. Dexter & Company” in 1847. C.H. 
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Dexter was also the town’s first postmaster. He was also the president of the 
Connecticut River Company, which owned and ran the canal. He may well have 
been the most accomplished leader in the history of Windsor Locks. 

Below are likenesses of Seth Dexter IIl and C. H. Dexter. 


Te 


ss - | Charles Haskell Dexter 
Seth Dexter Ill 1776-1841 ~1833 


Re 


That is the story of the C.H.Dexter Company’s Grist and Saw-Mill. 
Sources: 


Jabez Haskell Hayden, Historical Sketches, published by the Windsor Locks 
Journal, Windsor Locks, CT, 1900. 


J. Hammond Trumbull, Page 566 of The Memorial History of Hartford County, 
Connecticut, 1633-1884, Volume 2”, Boston, Edward L. Osgood, Publisher. 
1886 


Henry R. Stiles, The History and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, 
Vol. 1, New York: Charles A. Norton, 348 Broadway. 1859. 


Melvin D. Montemerlo, Chapter 31 of Windsor Locks History, Self published, Bel 
Air, MD, 2017 
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Chapter 23 
James Drake’s And William English’s 
Paper Mills 


Mel Montemerlo 


Windsor Locks had a number of paper mills between 1835 and 1960, but 
almost all of them were built to use the canal’s water power, so they were 


situated on that narrow strip of land between the Canal and the Connecticut 
River. This chapter is about two Windsor Locks paper mills that were not along 
the canal. Look at the following map and note where the Waterworks Brook 
crosses South Center Street. That is the location of James Drake’s Paper Mill 
and William English’s Paper Mill. 
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Oak Ridge Dr 


Drake’s and English’s Paper Mills were where 
South Center Street crosses the Waterworks Brook 
The E and D on the right of that intersection are where 
the English and the Drake Mills were located. 
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Below is a photo of James Drake’s Paper Mill. No photo of 
William English’s Paper Mill is available at this time. 


= sis ee Sit ex ae Dias ————— keene j 
James Drake’s Paper Mill 
South Center Street & Waterworks Brook 


These two mills were discussed on the Facebook page of the 
Windsor Locks Historical Society on April 23, 2021. It was initiated 
by Jim Roche, and there were a few responses by Chris Kervick, who 
said: “Actually, there were two mills, both on the east side of South 
Center Street. William English's Hibernian Paper Mill and then 
Drake's mill which used the wastewater from the Hibernian.” So if 
you look at the spot on the above map at which South Center Street 
crosses the Waterworks brook, you see an E and a D, which show 
where the English and Drake Paper Mills were. 

Chris Kervick also posted the following photo of a 1931 
document called “Paper in Windsor Locks”. That gives a good 
explanation of the situation between the two men and their mills. 
Unfortunately, that photo is a bit difficult to read, so a transcription of 
it follows the photo. 
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Lockwond's Directory of (972 refers ‘to as tse Sauuel Drake Mil). darter 
oad mntek: drake -opercted tins cit vere peeclicaly-n sane-manemill. - Hawerer, le 
vecusinnally hick a bey te work far tii drying the hoard in the fields, aud a 
Wwonan nuwicd Afquds Bowen was bis nmeline-lensiler: thak is, she Caul, blip sheets 
of ihe couch rebl with a “spear and piled then ready for the press. 
: “There was contingal if} feeling between Wie Drakes and Willima English, He 
‘ pecused them of direnking the market and taking his evslayers by culting price. 
Then.-tou, Ure water qveslion caused continval trouble, The Drakes had little 
nr ue pon fay storage and gat their water direct froin the Jorylish wheel, 
Therefore they could ran onty when the Wibernien Mill was operating, ‘Phas ir- 
riinted Jumes Drake who, fecllyg that he was being persecuted, would apen the 
bradgntes when English was tryjug to fill the upper pond le gain power, Te slop 
this Kinglish wend to enurt and obtalned on injunction restraining them in Lis 
practice, and alse vbtained a judgiveut covering a cinim tor $1300.00 damages, 
Vines: closed the tilt and went West. English pressing his claim fer collection, 
Samuel and Wannabh Drake were: forced to morigage fhe property: to ralse the 
ncnes, Lor a titne they Jeased the mill ty a Mr. Pickton, of Hartford, Conn. to 
wash coiton waste, using the beater as a washer and drying the waste an n wits, 
‘fence auldoars, After a year or we Jatnes returned and made beurd for a 
short time. byt badly in need of repalrs Use asi) coukl na longer run, aid in the 
Inte auventies closed permunentis, gradually fel) ingo decay, and the machinery 
was sel as junk. The mortgage was foreclosed and the property - sald te 
Patrick Cantley, whose sen. John Genllev, is now in possession, except fur .the 
water righls which were sojd lo the water works for S3OU.08, : 


1931 document: “Paper in Windsor Locks” 


Following is a transcription of the above document which is 
easier to read: 

“Lockwood’s Directory of 1872 refers to it as the Samuel Drake 
Mill. Later, James Drake operated it, as it was practically a one-man 
mill. However, he occasionally had a boy to work for him, drying the 
board in the fields, and a woman named Maudy Bowen was his 
machine tender, that is, she took the sheets off the couch roll with a 
“spear” and piled them ready for the press. 

There was continual ill-feeling between the Drakes and William 
English. He accused them of breaking the market and taking his 
customers by cutting prices. Then, the water question caused 
continual trouble. The Drakes had little or no pond for storage and 
got their water direct from the English wheel. Therefore they could 
run only when the Hibernian Mill was operating. This irritated James 
Drake who, feeling that he was being persecuted, would open the 
head-gates when English was trying to fill the upper pond to gain 
power. To stop this, English went to court and obtained an injunction 
restraining them in this practice, and obtained a judgement covering 
a claim for $1500.00 damages. James Closed the mill and went 
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West. English pressed his claim for collection. Samuel and Hannah 
Drake were forced to mortgage the property to raise the money. For 
a time, they leased the mill to a Mr. Pickton, of Hartford, Conn. to 
wash cotton waste, using the beater as a washer and drying the 
waste on a wire fence outdoors. After a year or two, James returned 
and made board for a short time, but badly in need of repairs, the mill 
could no longer run, and in the late seventies, closed permanently, 
gradually fell into decay, and the machinery was sold as junk. The 
mortgage was foreclosed and the property sold to Patrick Gantley, 
whose son, John Gantley, is now in possession, except for the water 
rights, which were sold to the water works for $300,00.” 


Conclusion 


There were two paper mills in Windsor which were not along the 
canal. They were the James Drake Paper Mill and the William English 
Paper Mill, which existed in Windsor Locks in the late 1800s. Their 
location was by the Waterworks Brook, where it goes under South 
Center Street. The Drake Mill operated off of the water coming from 
the English Mill, and could only operate when the English Mill was 
operating. Mr. English took legal action which caused the Drake Mill 
to cease operations. It did not go well for the Drake family. 


Sources 


Facebook page of the Windsor Locks Historical Society on April 23, 
2021. It was initiated by a post by Jim Roche, and included 
information and a document posted by Chris Kervick. 


“Paper in Windsor Locks”, 1931 document, found in the above 
Facebook post of April 23, 2021. Title of the document is “Paper in 
Windsor Locks”. | was not able to find that document, however this 
chapter has a photo of the page of the document which has the 
relevant information. 


Photo of the James Drake Mill was on the above Facebook page. 
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Chapter 24 
Leander Jackson: School Superintendent 


Leander Jackson 
1928 


Mel Montemerlo 


Leander Jackson was Windsor Locks’ High School Principal in 1913, and 
School Superintendent from 1916 to 1925. He returned to the post of School 
Superintendent in 1928 and remained in it until he retired in 1946. Mr. Jackson 
was fired from his job in 1923, and was invited to take his job back in 1925. 
That was a very interesting and disturbing story. 
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The fact that Mr. Jackson was fired from his job showed up in the 
newspapers for the first time on January 6, 1925, and it was in the New York 
Times, not the Windsor Locks Journal. The New York Times is not known to 
print Windsor Locks town news very often. 

Here is the article: 


Che New York Cimes 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1925 


mora for violation of the Sullivan law, 
was present at the funeral. He was 
closely guarded. 


STUDENTS GO ON STRIKE. 


Windsor Locks High School Puplle 
Protest Against Ousting of Principal 


WINDSOR LOCKS, Conn., Jan. 5.— 
Twenty-five high school students, includ- 
ing fifteen seniors, went on strike today 
as a protegt against the ousting of 
Leander Jackson as Principal. 

Mr. Jackson's resignation recently was 
asked by the School Board and was not 
‘tendered. When he went to the school 
this morning he was informed by Francis 
E. Harrington, State Supervisor, that 
‘the board's instructions were that there 


were no duties for him to perform, and 
he left. Waldo V. Andrews of East 
Longmeadow is Acting Principal. 

Fhe School Board has appointed Merle 
F. Hunt of York, Me., to the Principal- 
ship, and it is expected he will come 
here within a few days. 

There are eighty-nine students In the 
school. : 


It is noteworthy that students were protesting his ouster, and that when 
Mr. Jackson’s went to see the School Board, he was met by Mr. Francis E. 
Harrington, who was the State Supervisor. Mr. Harrington told Mr. Jackson 
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that he had no duties left to perform. Why would someone from the 
Connecticut State government be speaking for the Windsor Locks School 
Board? Why wouldn’t he give Mr. Jackson information on the reason for firing 
him? If this is puzzling to you, imagine what it was to Mr. Jackson. 

The rest of this story plays out in a sequence of articles in the Windsor 
Locks Journal. The first news of it was in the Windsor Locks Journal issue of 
Jan. 9, 1925. The Windsor Locks Journal only published once a week, so the 
fact that they published this story after the New York Times is understandable. 

The Windsor Locks Journal story said that Mr. Jackson was fired from his 
job as School Superintendent, but that he was not given a reason. Mr. Jackson 
said that he would not resign. No one doubted the power of the School Board 
to fire him, but the townspeople understood that the manner in which the School 
Board acted was not good. School children protested by not going to school for 
three days. Two teachers resigned immediately The town was not happy. Why 
did the School Board fire Mr. Jackson without giving him a reason. The next 
Windsor Locks Journal article on this subject was in the Jan. 16, 1923 issue. 

The article said that the Selectman called a special meeting, because over 
20 voters demanded it. The article said that It is expected that the meeting 
would be widely attended because the citizenry does not believe the firing was 
in the best interest of the town. This article was just a notice that the meeting 
would occur. 

The next Windsor Locks Journal article was in the Jan. 23, 1923 issue. A 
number of citizens complained about the firing of Mr. Jackson and the manner in 
which it was done. The citizens were then told that they could do nothing 
about it or about anything that the School Board does. The citizens tried to 
pass a motion condemning the School Board’s action, but it was dropped 
because the citizens were told that it would have no effect on the School Board 
or its actions. It didn’t say who convinced the citizens not to pass a motion 
condemning the School Board’s decision, even if it could not reverse the 
decision. The reasons why a motion wouldn’t have any effect on the School 
Board were also not given. So nothing was solved at that meeting. Also 
nothing was said in the article about why he was fired. Why didn’t the Windsor 
Locks Journal make all of this known? 

The next Windsor Locks Journal article was in the Feb. 25, 1923 issue. It 
said that the Board of Education held a meeting, and decided to pay Mr. 
Jackson his salary to the end of the school year, which is what he had a contract 
for. There was unhappiness that the town would have to pay twice for the same 
service. They also announced that two more teachers were resigning because 
of Mr. Jackson’s firing. The article said that the School Board had not met to 
discuss the matter of Mr. Jackson, and did not plan to do so. 

Action on this was moving very slowly. The next Windsor Locks Journal 
article on this topic was in the October 10, 1923 issue. There was another 
meeting, and Mr. Jackson took the floor to give his side of the story. He said 
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that some of what the School Board said was absolutely wrong. He wanted to 
stand up and defend his honor and the honor of his family in the eye of the 
public. He asked that the public not let the School Board’s report go 
unchallenged. Some parts of the report were removed and the rest was 
accepted. The Journal articles contained no information on what the School 
Board said that Mr. Jackson did wrong. Why would the newspaper not include 
a statement on why Mr. Jackson was fired? 

The next Windsor Locks Journal article was in the Nov. 11, 1923 issue. It 
seems to explain some of what happened in the firing of Mr. Jackson, and why 
the town could have no input to the actions of the Windsor Locks School Board. 
It turns out that a new policy for state supervision of the town School Board had 
just been put in place. The article said: “The question of state supervision 
occupied a great part of the time at the lengthy session last night. There were 
five members of the board present at the meeting and when the motion to 
terminate the state aid was put to a vote, there were four members in favor of it. 
acta This is the plan contemplated for the new term after the holidays to see how 
things will turn out thereby, as it is the belief of the majority of the school board 
that a supervising principal can handle matters at the school here all right, 
without the help of a state supervisor, and for that reason, no other changes are 
proposed.” 

Finally we see what happened. Windsor Locks’ School Board had been 
under the direction of a Connecticut State supervisor, which was accompanied 
by money provided by the State to the School Board. That policy was no longer 
in effect. The Windsor Locks School Board could now return to being in charge. 

This makes things clearer. For a period of time, the State of Connecticut 
had a person which was in complete charge of the Windsor Locks School 
Board. That had now ended. It was under that State supervision that Mr. 
Jackson had been fired, and fired in a very poor manner. The town’s Selectman 
could do nothing about it, when it happened. We never found out why the 
State Supervisor wanted Mr. Jackson fired, and the Windsor Locks Journal gave 
no information on that question. 

Now the town was in a position to give Mr. Jackson back his job. The 
Windsor Locks Journal issue of May 14, 1928 provides the answer. The Board 
of Education was in the process of forwarding a contract to Mr. Jackson, for his 
signature, to come back to town and pick up where he left off. It was 
explained that when Mr. Jackson had been fired, the Windsor Locks schools 
were under state supervision, but since that time, that policy had been 
terminated, and the town’s Board of Education was now in control. The article 
said that Mr. Jackson had been teaching in New London, but that he still owned 
a house in Windsor Locks, and was getting ready to come back to town. 

Finally the reason why the Windsor Locks School Board was able to fire 
Mr. Jackson were explained, but the reason why they did were never put in the 
Windsor Locks Journal. 
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Mr. Leander Jackson did come back to Windsor Locks, and get back into 
his old position as Superintendent of Schools. He held that job until he retired in 
1946. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Leander Jackson was an outstanding 
Superintendent of Schools, and an extraordinary citizen of Windsor Locks who 
was involved at a high level in many civic and fraternal organizations. He was 
well-liked and well-respected by the teachers the students, and the town’s 
citizens. A search of the Windsor Locks Journal’s archives during the years from 
1928 to 1946, shows many articles describing his involvement in fraternal, 
business and civic organizations. He was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, president of the Windsor Locks Savings and Loan Association. and 
a member of Hartford County Teachers Association. He served in various 
patriotic drives during World War |. He was chairman of the local Rationing 
Board during World War Il. He was a Master of the Euclid Lodge of Masons in 
Windsor Locks. The list goes on. (Windsor Locks Journal, Dec. 7, 1950). 
Learning this makes one wonder why the Connecticut State official who was in 
charge of the Windsor Locks School Board, fired Mr. Jackson in 1925. We also 
still don’t Know why the Windsor Locks Journal never stated the reasons for the 
firing. We will probably never know. 

It is possible that the one political party was in control of the State, and 
the other was in control of Windsor Locks. It may be that the State official 
wanted to get back at Mr. Jackson because of something he did or said. It may 
be that the Editor of the Windsor Locks Journal was in a political position such 
that he didn’t want the reasons for the firing to be made known. It may be that 
the Windsor Locks Selectman was not sufficiently skilled in politics to go to 
Hartford, and work something out. We will never know. However it is important 
to know that things like this can and do happen. This was a sad episode in the 
history of Windsor Locks, but it is one that can be learned from. 

When Leander Jackson retired from his post as Windsor Locks School 
Superintendent in 1946, his son, Robert Jackson replaced him in that job. He 
held that job until he died in 1967. Both were loved and well respected. They 
are an integral part of the history of Windsor Locks. 


Sources: 

New York Times , January 6, 1923 

Windsor Locks Journal 

- Jan. 9, 1925 

- Jan. 16, 1925 

- Jan. 23, 1925 

- Feb. 25,1925 Meeting about Mr. Jackson’s firing 

= Mar. 25, 1925 Mr. Jackson retiring as President of the Public Health 
Nursing Association 

- Oct. 25,1925 Special meeting about Leander Jackson 
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Nov. 11,1925 Board of Education meeting on Leander Jackson 
May 14, 1928 Leander Jackson rehired 

Dec 24, 1937 Leander Jackson honored by Masons 

Feb. 11, 1943 Leander Jackson chair of WWII rationing committee 
Dec. 7, 1950 Leander Jackson passed away 

July 6, 1967 Robert Jackson passed away 
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Chapter 25 
History of the Windsor Locks Journal 


Mel Montemerlo 


The Windsor Locks Journal was arguably the most important institution in 
the town of Windsor Locks. For a century, it defined Windsor Locks. It catered 
to the people of the town, and created the feeling of “oneness”. It was written in 
a style that can only be defined as personal. Even the front page was filled with 
notices of marriages, deaths, births, graduations, families going on vacation, 
sports scores, and meetings of local organizations. It amplified our sense of 
belonging. The print version of the Windsor Locks Journal started in 1880 and 
ended on Dec. 24, 1974. This is the story of the Windsor Locks Journal. 

Below are two photos of the Windsor Locks Journal building at 11 Spring Street. 


Built 1907 
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The Windsor Locks Journal was established by Sherman T. Addis of New 
Milford, CT, on April 30, 1880, when the population of the town was about 2,000. 
He became the editor and owner of the Windsor Locks Journal. In 1887, 
George M. Wallace joined the company. 

At the start, the business was housed in a small frame building on Main 
Street, which was about opposite to the approach to the Connecticut River 
bridge, where the Barrett building was later built. This building was later moved 
to the west end of Dewey Avenue , where it was destroyed by fire in 1907. 
Charles R. Latham joined the company in 1892. He remained with the company 
until his death in 1926. 

In 1886, the plant was moved to the second floor of the Burnap building 
on Main Street, which was on the North side of the Corner of Main Street and 
Oak Street (about across the street from the railroad station. 

From the start, printing press was powered by foot-treadle or by hand. In 
May, 1896, the shop was moved to George P. Clark’s mill on the bank of the 
canal, where water power was used. Up to that time, one half of the paper was 
printed in New York. 

On Nov. 13, 1896, it began the setting and printing of the entire edition. 
The old press was used until January of 1902, when a new Babcock Standard 
press was installed. 

Mr. Addis continued the business there until failing health caused him to 
retire. On December 7, 1895, he sold the business to John M. Morse of Enfield. 
Mr. Addis died at his old home in New Milford in 1896. Mr. Addis was head of 
the paper since its establishment in 1880. 

In December of 1902, the printing plant was moved to a building on 
Spring Street. The original building was 35’ x 50’, but it was increased in length 
to 80 feet in 1908. Many other improvements were made. 1908 was the year 
that J. Finton Wallace joined the company. For a few years, the plant was 
powered by a kerosene engine, and later by electric power secured from the 
trolley company. Then the local electric company began furnishing electricity 
both day and night. 

Gradually new cylinder, rotary and job presses were installed, and a 
Linotype machine was used for setting the type. Other modern equipment 
added to increase efficiency in all parts of the operation. In 1913, the size of the 
paper went to eight pages of six columns each. Frequently extra pages were 
required. 

On April 1, 1910, the Journal Printing Corporation was incorporated. John 
M. Morse became the president and treasurer., George M. Wallace was vice- 
president, and Charles R. Latham was secretary. The business continued with 
those officers until July, 1923, when Mr. Morse and Mr. Latham sold out nearly 
all of their holdings to Mr. Wallace. At that time, his son, J. Finton Wallace was 
joined the company company. The officers were: J. M. Morse, president; G. M. 
Wallace, vice-president and treasurer, and J. F. Wallace, secretary. 
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George M. Wallace was the principal owner of the business. He had been 
with the Windsor Locks Journal since 1887. He had about forty-three years of 
uninterrupted service. He had been a type setter in the old office, where he 
worked after school and on Saturdays,. He died in 1937, and the business was 
continued by J. Finton Wallace as the the head of the corporation, and editor of 
the paper. He continued in that roll until his retirement in 1969, when his brother, 
George F. Wallace became head of the company and editor of the paper. 

The Windsor Locks Journal was one of the oldest weekly newspapers in 
the state, and had the unique record of not missing a single edition since it was 
established in 1880. 

In 1972, the Journal Printing Corp., sold the 93 year old newspaper to 
Evelyn K. Lee, of Suffield. The sale included the building at 11 Spring Street, the 
newspaper, and all of the company's machinery. She was formerly editor of the 
Darien Review. 

It is interesting to note that the Pease company advertised in the first 
edition of the Windsor Locks Journal in 1880, it was still advertising in 1930. 

Below are photographs of leaders of the Windsor Locks Journal who were 
described above. 


John M. Morse 
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J. Finton Wallace ee os, 
Editor Evelyn K. Lee 
Windsor Locks Journal 
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Below is the final page of the final issue of the Windsor Locks Journal of 
December 24, 1974. Reading the names of the advertisers helps you get a feel 
for the Windsor Locks of 1974. 


DOMINICK AUTO PARTS CO. THE MONTGOMERY COMPANY 


oe 
LE hooed -_ a — Witem lets Wit Laks, Comment, 
19 eet 11S eed Avene — Ett 
Wit Anveee — Recrvie 
RUSSO CHEVROLET 
lee 
Tete Tae ood 
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HIG, INC. LOGAN BROTHERS MODERN ORUG CO. 
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ENFIELD ARCTIC CAT WINDSOR LOCKS SAVINGS & LOAN PHILS AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
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UNCOLN AUTO SUPPLY MIKE'S SUNOCO SERVICE THE CASE Ol CO. 
eT bial ae 
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BRIGHTMAN FORD SALES P.4. LODOLA & SONS TAYLOR & FENN CO. 
wm ors Seidel 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK of SUFFIELD BRADLEY BOWL SENTRY REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
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JET PORTER RESTAURANT ADVANCED ALLOYS, INC. HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
wee moe Se r788 
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SKYLINE RESTAURANT THOMPSON FLORIST CONN. INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
erst eae f 4 
———r ‘Wishes tets 35 Page An0, ra Comet Bat Wintewe Lets 
RIELLY'S SERVICE STATION HENRAY'S DECORATING WINDSOR LOCKS FUNERAL HOME, INC 
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The last page of the last issue of 
The Windsor Locks Journal, Dec. 24, 1974 
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Sources: 


Windsor Locks Journal issue of April 25, 1930, which was the 50th 
Anniversary edition of the Windsor Locks Journal. It can be found in 
the archives of the Windsor Locks Journal which can be found at: 


https://windsorlocks.advantage-preservation.com/viewer/? 
t=32210&i=t&by=1930&bdd=1930&d=04201930-04301930&e=with%20this%20 


issue%200f%20the%20journal&m=between&ord=e1 &fn=windsor locks journal 
usa_connecticut_windsor locks 19300425 english _11&df=1&dt=1 


Windsor Locks Journal issue of September 21, 1972. It can be found in the 
Windsor Locks Journal archives at: 
https://windsorlocks.advantage-preservation.com/viewer/? 


t=322108i=t&by=1972&bdd=19708&d=09211972-09211972&e=september&m=b 


etween&ord=e1&fn=windsor locks journal usa _connecticut_windsor locks 197 
20921 english 1&df=1&dt=6 


Windsor Locks Journal |ssue of December 24, 1974 
https: /Awindsorlocks. advantage- preservation. com/viewer/? 


een&ord= k1 ain= windsor locks journal usa connecticut windsor locks 197412 


24 english 1&df=1&dt=10 
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Chapter 26 
Two Captivating Stories of Terry’s Island 


Mel Montemerlo 


tem Connecticut d 
ee River ie 
Terry’s/King’s/Devil’s 


Island 


There is an island in the Connecticut River, by Windsor Locks, which is 


relatively unknown. You can’t see it from the Windsor Locks/Warehouse Point 
Bridge. You have to really want to see it in order to find a place to see it from. 
Nothing of interest has happened there since the mid 1800s. Why would 
anyone want to put a chapter about this island in a Windsor Locks history book? 
The answer is that a couple of very interesting things happened there in the late 
1870s. A large part of any town’s history is “charm/interestingness”. Towns 
throughout the world have generated “Claims to Fame” which are of that ilk. 
There are towns in the United States which have claimed that they are the town 
with the: largest ball of twine, largest rocking chair, shortest bridge, largest piece 
of chocolate, and the list goes on. 
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You can look up “Small Town’s Claims to Fame” on the internet and find 
thousands of them. You will find that they are “sociological phenomenon”. 
There are “rules” for such claims to fame. For example, the town never checks 
for the accuracy of the claim. In the 1950s and 1960s, you saw billboards with 
such claims, as you entered the town. Windsor Locks has a few such Claims to 
Fame: 

- Windsor Locks is the only town in the United States with a one-sided Main 
Street 

- Windsor Locks is the only town in the United States with the name of Windsor 
Locks. 

Maybe someday, Windsor Locks will add two more Claims to Fame: 

- Our island with three names had a cult which waited for the World to end on 
one day in 1873 

- Our Island with three names had a marriage of two sisters to two brothers 
which made it into the New York Times. 


This chapter presents those two stories. While they are not important in 
that they had no lasting effect on the town, they are part of the charm of the 
town’ past. One could list the people who owned the island in the 1600s, 1700s 
and early 1800s, but few current residents of Windsor Locks would recognize 
any of those names, and nothing occurred which is of much interest. One map 
called it “The Great Island”. Others called it King’s Island because a King family 
once owned it. Now, it is remembered by a few as “Terry’s Island” after Mr. D. 
Clinton Terry, who bought the island, along with another man, in 1864. Mr. Terry 
was a VERY INTERESTING MAN. He made coffins which he sold in local 
towns. He had a wife and two daughters who helped him run a small saw mill. 
He was a staunch “Millerite” or “Second Adventist”, who believed that the world 
was going to end on a given day, and all of the faithful would go directly to 
heaven. He built a house on this island, which is no mean feat. He kept a large 
flock of turkeys and had a farm. 

He was a very devout member of the Millerites. When the day was 
coming in 1873, which the local Millerites believed was the end of the world, he 
invited a large number of that sect over to his island. He fed them and took care 
of them. The day of the end of the world came and went, and life on the island 
went on. The Millerites ate his food and probably left him a bit poorer than when 
they arrived. When the world didn’t end, they all left. If you look up the 
Millerites in Wikipedia, you will find that other groups of Millerites in the United 
States had picked other days when the world would end. You will read about 
what is called “The Great Disappointment”. 

Life went on on Terry’s Island. One of Mr. Terry’s daughters met a boy 
and became engaged to him. Then her sister got engaged to that boy’s brother. 
Mr. Terry planned and held a massive wedding on the island for the tow couples. 
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An article in the Hartford Courant issue of June 20, 1948 described the 
morning of October 16, 1878 on Terry’s Island. It said: 


“The morning trains that day brought guests from Hartford, 
Springfield, and surrounding towns, and even from New 
York. They were met by a gaily decorated steamer, which 
carried them up the canal to be ferried across to the island. 
The New York Times gave a very elaborate description of the 
wedding, in the flowery language of the day. Incredible as it 
seems, a turkey dinner with all the “fixings” was served to 
the entire group of about 300 persons. Photographs were 
taken, and the affair received a great deal of newspaper 
publicity.” 


It is hard to imaging 300 people coming to that small island on that 
morning, and having a wedding party that made the New York Times, but it 
happened. That is a part of local lore that should be well known. It isn’t 
necessary to know events of the past such as the two just mentioned, but for 
inquisitive people, it is intriguing to learn about people who made unlikely and 
difficult things happen, because they made life more interesting and fulfilling. It 
is also good to know about the experience of the Millerites. The more we 
understand about the beliefs of different religions, the better we understand the 
world in which we live. Such is the reason to read and learn history. 


Sources: 
Myrtle E. H. Fuller, article in Hartford Courant issue of June 20, 1848. 


The Great Disappointment, Wikipedia 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Great_Disappointment 


“King’s Island” , Explore Connecticut, https://explorect.org/kings- 
island/ 


“Millerites”, Ohio History Central, 


https://ohiohistorycentral.org/w/ 
Millerites#:~:text=Millerites%20were%20disciples%200f%20William, 
other%20people%20until%20the%201830s. 


“King’s Island”, Mapcarta, https://mapcarta.com/22020338 
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Chapter 27 
Significant Events in Windsor Locks History: 1880-1930 


This list comes from the Windsor Locks Journal’s 50th Anniversary Issue of 
April 25, 1930 


Mel Montemerlo 


The April 25, 1930 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal is a celebration of 
the first 50 years of the newspaper’s existence. It consists of a chronological list 
of happenings which were taken from the newspaper’s issues of its first 50 
years. Most of those happenings were: deaths, marriages, anniversaries, 
graduations, accidents, local businesses, fires, floods, town business, taxes, 
sewers, street lights, politics (including elections), sports scores, social events, 
club meetings, bands, plays, dances, bad weather, floods, crimes and major 
changes in the town of Windsor Locks. It even included articles about the 
Windsor Locks baseball team beating the New York Yankees, in which Babe 
Ruth was playing for the Yankees! 

The purpose of this chapter is to select the the most important of those 
events in terms of the overall history of Windsor Locks from 1880 to 1830. The 
50th Anniversary issue of the Windsor Locks Journal is one of the most 
important documents for examining town history during that half-century. 

Scanning that 50th Anniversary Issue makes clear that that the Windsor 
Locks Journal captured the heart and soul of our town. It was unlike any other 
newspaper of the era. It was “family oriented”. It made the town feel like a 
family. What other newspaper would describe weddings, deaths, births, 
graduations, sports results and town happenings on the first page? 

One of these stories is different than the others. Almost all of the stories 
listed below showed up once in the newspaper. This story showed up 14 times 
over a period of five years. It is about a crime that took years to understand, 
and solve, but it was very important in town’s history. To help the reader follow 
those 14 entries in this chapter, an asterisk (*) is placed before each of the 14 
entries. They are spread out over the six years from 1910 to 1916. The next 
paragraph is a summary of that story. 

The Windsor Locks Savings Bank, which was started by Mr. A. W. 
Converse, was found to be missing much of what had been deposited by town 
citizens over the years. Mr. Converse was a well-respected and well-liked 
businessman. He was a businessman, a postmaster, and a leader of his 
Savings Bank. All of a sudden, it was announced that he accidentally shot 
himself while cleaning his gun. The town mourned his passing. Soon it was 
found that there was a great deal of money missing from the Savings Bank. 
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Citizens did not want to believe he had anything to do with it. It went into the 
court system, and it was shown that he had embezzled the money over 
decades. It took years for the courts to come up with a solution. They got 
some money back from Mr. Converse’s daughters, to whom he had given 
money. The courts got money from the bank’s directors. Depositors ended up 
losing money, but not nearly as much as it would have if the courts did not find a 
way to increase what they would get. The interested reader can get the entire 
story in Chapter 17 of the book ‘Windsor Locks History: Volume II”. See the 
sources section at the end of this chapter to find out how to get that book. 
Following are selected excerpts from the 50th Anniversary issue of the 
Windsor Locks Journal. The month and year is shown for each event. 


April 1888 - Charles Wing was the owner of a Chinese laundry on the first floor 
of the building on the south corner of Oak and Main Streets. 


March 1889 - F.S. Bidwell buys out the lumber business of T. Pease, and is 
going to move it from Thompsonville to Windsor Locks. 


July 1889 - The special town meeting voted to establish a fire department. Mr. 
E. D. Coogan and Mr. J. R. Montgomery were selected as fire commissioners to 
act with the selectmen. 


July 1890 - Windsor Locks Fire Department formed. 
July 1892 - First Graduating class of St Mary’s High school 


January 1896 - New fire alarm system installed. It included a large gong on the 
telephone building on Main St, and boxes in several sections around town with 
keys available at nearby houses. 


January 1898 - Henry L. Cutler Sr. retired from active management of the 
Charter Oaks Hotel, and turned the business over to his son. Mr. Cutler had run 
the hotel for 39 years. 


July 1897 - A state fish hatchery was established on Kettle Brook above St. 
Marys cemetery on Spring street. J. Holdredge was placed in charge, 
as superintendent. 


May 1898 - J. E. Mooney’s businesses on Main Street moved to the corner of 


Oak and Center Streets. This was the only one of the town’s “blocks”, that is, 
large multi-purpose commercial buildings that was not on Main Street. 
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January 1899 - the street lights were turned off because the Electric Company 
wanted $18 per year per light , and the town only wanted to pay $8 per year. 


Mar 1899 - Alan Pease who had been in business since 1879, incorporated with 
his two sons to form a business to sell furniture, heating, plumbing and furniture. 


June 1899 - plans for the Barrett Block were drawn up. This would be one of 
the largest buildings in town. 


July 1899 - The the American Writing Paper company took over the mill formerly 
used by the Seymour Mill. 


September 1900 - The E. Horton & Son Co received a Silver Medal at the Paris 
Exposition. It was the only business in New England to do so. 


August 1891 - Convent built for Sisters of Saint Joseph, next to St. Mary’s 
School. 


September 1891 - Dr. S. R. Burnap, owner of the Burnap Block and a prominent 
physician and businessman, died. 


December 1902 Jabez Haskell Hayden, a recognized historian of Windsor 
Locks, and the oldest person in town, died at the age of 91. 


November 1903 - the Board of Education voted to start a High School. 


January 1904 - Sidney R. Burnap Jr. lowered the half-mile indoor record to 2 
minutes and ten seconds at Yale Univ.. He beat the old record by 5 seconds. 


February 1904 - Work on the new trolley road is being rushed, the grading and 
rails being finished on North Main Street and south of the passenger station. 
The new car-barns at the south end and feed wires are being finished up. 


April 1904 - the J.R. Montgomery Co has decided to build a five-story building 
to replace its smaller building. 


August 1904 - Windsor Locks now has a trolley. 

July 1908 - no more tolls on the Windsor Locks - Warehouse Point bridge. 
September 1910 - Town approved $15,000 for an addition to the public school, 
appointed J. D. Outerson, L. C. Seymour and H. R. Coffin to revalue the property 


in town; appropriated $500 to make plans for sewer system in town. 
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September 1910 - A movement has been started to have a park and 
playground in town, using the wooded section owned by the railroad on Grove 
and Chestnut streets. A committee to have charge of the project has been 
organized as follows: Chairman, Miss Mary Burnap; secretary, Mrs. John P. Mc 
Laughlin; treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Burke, Mrs. G. A. Conant, Mrs. J. D. Phelps and 
Mrs. H. R. Coffin. 


NOTE: THIS IS ADDED HERE FOR CLARIFICATION. as stated above, the 
15 references to Mr. A.W. Converse and his savings bank have an asterisk 
before them. 


* December 1910 A meeting of the Savings Bank incorporators was held on 
December 14th to act on the resignation of Treasurer, A. W. Converse, who has 
held office since 1871. He was asked to continue until July to complete 40 
years of service. 


December 1911 - the big new Bidwell Building opened on Main St. 


* January 1912 - Postmaster A. W. Converse died after being wounded while 
cleaning a revolver. All businesses in town shut down during his funeral. 


* February 1912 - The Windsor Locks Savings Bank is closed until the books 
can be gone over, a possible shortage in the accounts of the late treasurer, A. W. 
Converse being apparent. The bank has been a trusted institution in the town 
for 40 years, and the apparent discrepancies were unearthed by a new treasurer. 
The shortage was about $100,000, and a meeting of the depositors was called. 


* March 1912 A subscription paper was started in town to cover any possible 
losses that bank depositors might suffer as a result of the shortage at the 
Savings Bank. A record meeting of depositors of the bank was held on Monday 
evening, the 25th, at which it was voted to ask for a receiver. Bank 
Commissioner Holt said that a receivership would cost about $4,000 for minor 
expenses, the commissioners were to serve without pay, but later advised that 
part of a motion be left out. 


* March 1912 - A meeting of depositors of the bank was held and it was voted 
to ask for a receiver. 


* April 1912 - The bank directors on permission of the court, scaled all deposits 
26 per cent, to allow paying half of all deposits in the bank and continue 
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business. The subscription fund reached $13,000 and the bank re-opened for 
business on the 27th. 


* April 1912 - The Windsor Locks Savings Bank opened again, but was only 
allowing depositors to withdraw half of what they had deposited. Work was 
going on in the courts to resolve the problem. 


* May 1912 - superior court judge placed the Savings Bank in a receivers hands. 


* June 1912 - Affairs at the Savings Bank are in court waiting for a decision to 
allow payment of 50%. 


July 1912 - the Silk Mill shut down. 
September 1912 - Henry L Cutler sold the Charter Oak Hotel to John J. Byrnes. 


July 1913 - the old Grist Mill, built in 1742, partially burned. It was the oldest 
landmark in town. 


1913 September - Leander Jackson has been engaged as principal of the 
public schools. 


August 1913 - Lock H. Barrett, prominent businessman, aged 50 years, died of 
blood poisoning. 


* November 1912 - Suits were filed against Directors of Windsor Locks Savings 
Bank. 


* April 1913 - The Estate of A. W. Converse agreed to a settlement of $16,500 to 
help settle the problem. 


February 1914 - D. F. Leach and J. R. Barrett took over coal, wood and trucking 
business that Lock Barrett had while he was alive. 


April 1914 - Vito, Pasquale and Leon Colapietro bought the business block, 
barns and vacant lock of the late Lock Barrett for $19,500. 


* May 1914 - it was concluded that A. W. Converse had stolen about $91,000 
from his Savings Bank 


* July 1914 - Judge Bennett, in the superior court, filed his decision in the suit 
against the directors, the decision being in favor of the directors who were 
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directed to recover the costs from the receivers. [ NOTE BY AUTHOR: it was 
also found out that Mr. Converse committed suicide.] 


August 1914 - The Anchor Paper Mill was purchased by Mr. J. P. O’Brien, who 
had been superintendent of the mill for 14 years. 


February 1915 - Fire gutted the Mather Block on Main Street 


October 1915 - The Court authorized a sum of $35,000 from twelve of the 
directors of the Savings Bank to reimburse the depositors. 


* January 1916- A.W. Converse’s embezzlement from the Savings Bank was 
finally settled by the courts. A sum of $1,400 in the hands of the Savings 
Bank receivers was ordered paid to depositors by the court. 


February 1916 - Fire destroyed the Anchor Paper Mill. It was the oldest mill in 
town, having been built by Persse and Brooks in 1834 


December 1916 - T. F. McCarthy was named chief of the new police department, 
He had been a constable in the town for thirty-five years and had been a deputy 
sheriff. 

April 1917 - War declared by United States on Germany 

August 1917 - Infantile Paralysis broke out in town. 


September 1917 - the old Town Hall was torn down after 65 years of service. 


November 1917 - The Hotel Byrnes was sold by J. J. Byrnes to Vito Colapietro. 
Harry A. Brusie leased the hotel business and will continue his lease. 


January 1918 - coldest winter on record. Temperature got down to -18 degrees. 
March 1918 - L.D. Cutler bought the business of F.G. Burt 


September 1917 - all men between 18 and 46 years of age have must register 
for the Draft. 


December 1919 - Town purchased land from the Railroad for a park off of Grove 
St between Center and Chestnut Streets for $4,000 


December 1921 - the new steel bridge between Windsor Locks and Warehouse 
Point was opened. 
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July 1922 - Windsor Locks beat Detroit of the American League in baseball in a 
game attended by over 6,000 people. 


October 1922 - The new Rialto theatre was opened Wednesday night, the 25th, 
with appropriate observance, and the owners, Leo Viola and Domenic Alfano, 
received congratulations from town officials and other guests. 


1924 January - The William Mather block, now owned by the Trust Co., 

was gutted by fire early New Year’s morning, which started in the Macaroni 
Co. factory of Leon Colapietro, and burned into the bank quarters and the 
tenements above. The firemen poured thousands of gallons of water into the 
burning building before conquering the fire. 


December 1924 - School Superintendent Leander Jackson was asked to resign 
by the school board without reason. 


December 1924 - A special town meeting was held on Friday evening, the 16th, 
and passed a vote of censure against the school. This had to do with the firing 
of Leander Jackson as School Superintendent. 


January 1925 - a special town meeting was called and it passes a vote of 
censure against the School Board for firing Leander Jackson without cause. 


February 1925 - Leander Jackson got the rest of his year’s salary 


June 1925 - The old Grist Mill closed down. It had been built in 1874. C.H. 
Dexter made paper in 1835 in the basement of this building 


July 1925 - Trolley service being replaced by bus service 


April 1926 - The Alan Pease Company celebrated 56 years at the same location. 
They started in 1873. 


July 1926 - plans for a telephone company building on Spring St. 


July 1926 - Windsor Locks defeated the New York Yankees 3 to 2. Babe Ruth 
was in the lineup, playing first base. 


November 1926 - The Hotel Brusie building, owned by Vito Colapietro, was 
gutted by fire Tuesday night, the 23rd. The fire threatened the business center 
of the town. The hotel was unoccupied, and was being renovated by Mr. 
Colapietro. Over 300,000 gallons of water were poured into the burning building 
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and the motor pumper of the fire department was in operation five hours. The 
Warehouse Point department was called and assisted in fighting the fire. The 
damage is estimated at $30,000. 


May 1928 - School board asked Leander Jackson to come back to his old post 
of School Superintendent. 


August 1928 - David Sisitzky plans new business block on Main Street 


September 1928 - The laying of the cornerstone of the new part of St. Mary’s 
school was held Sunday, the 16th. With the new addition, the school will be 172 
feet long by 72 wide and will have twelve class rooms and an assembly hall. 


March 1929 - First talking movies were shown at The Rialto Theater 


March 1930 - John R. Montgomery, aged 85 years, prominent citizen and mill 
owner, died Saturday evening, the 1st. He was born in Great Barrington, 
Mass., in 1845, and came here in 1871, where he started a small mill. In 1891 
he formed the J. R. Montgomery Co. He was interested in town affairs, but 
never held public office. He leaves his brother, George M. Montgomery. 


Sources: 


Windsor Locks Journal’s 50th Anniversary issue of April 5, 1930. 


https://windsorlocks.advantage-preservation.com/viewer/? 
t=3221 0&i=t&by=1930&bdd=19308&d=04201 930-04301930&e=with% 20this%20 


issue%200f%20the%20journal&m=between&ord=e1 &fn=windsor locks journal 
usa_connecticut_windsor locks 19300425 english _11&df=1&dt=1 


Melvin D, Montemerlo, Windsor Locks History: Volume II, Chapter 17, entitled 
“Respected Bank Leader Causes Bank Collapse” 
https://archive.org/details/WindsorLocksHistoryVolll04142019PRINTVersion 
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Chapter 28 
Photographic History of Windsor Locks 


Mel Montemerlo 


There are many ways to tell the history of Windsor Locks. Most of them 
are here in Windsor Locks History: Volume IV: 

- Chapters 3 and 4 are chronological histories. These list events in the order 
they happened, but don’t give much detail on each. 

- Chapters 11 through 23 give detailed descriptions of events but not in 
chronological order. 

- Chapter 1 gives a summary of the phases of Windsor Locks history. This 
makes it easy to organize all of the detailed information in your mind, and to 
see how the detailed chronological history is really a small sequence of 
“phases”. 

- Chapter 10 shows the reader where to find a number of videos about the 
history of Windsor Locks. 

- Chapters 1 through 4 are histories of Windsor Locks told by four different 
historians. They don’t disagree on content, but their styles are different. 

- This chapter presents the history of Windsor Locks from about 1850-1970 ina 
sequence of 125 photographs. 

Why does this book try to describe the history of Windsor Locks in so 
many different ways? It is because whenever you study any complex topic, 
using a variety of methods makes the learning more efficient, effective, and 
enjoyable. You see the same things in different ways. Words bring precision. 
Photographs bring a visual reality. 

Following is a sequence of 125 old photos of Windsor Locks. They are, 
for the most part, in chronological order. | put captions on each of the photos 
to make clear what the content of each photograph is. It is an enjoyable way of 
starting to study Windsor Locks history, and it is a great way of visualizing all of 
the reading of town history that you have already done. 

| selected these 125 photographs from more than 2000. Five 
photographs would have been too few. 1000 would be far too many. After a 
number of drafts, | came up with this set. | hope you find it useful and 
enjoyable. 
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The Old Yellow Tavern 
Existed prior to 1854 
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Factories along the Canal - 1865 
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_ Seymour Paper Mill 1880-1889 


The old ferry between Windsor Locks and Warehouse Point 
1783 - 1886 
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Windsor Locks - Warehouse Point Bridge. 1890-1900. 
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Wong’s Chinese Laundry.(Pease Bidg.) 
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Trolley on Main Street -1904 
Train Station & Charter Oak Hotel built -1861 


Pasquale Colapietro’s store, about 1906. 
Pasquale, Pasqualina, Vito, Grazie, Leo. 
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Built 1907 


Dominick Alfano Co. Ice cream shop.in the Barrett Building, 
Comer of Main St and State St., just south of Church St. 
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"The E. Horton & Son Co. 
Lathe Chucks 
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Windsor Locks - Warehouse Pt. Trucks, Casters, Ventilating and 
Exhaust Fans, Drying Machinery 


Suspension Bridge George P. Clark Compan 
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The Coogan Block, | corner of State St & Main St. 
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Coffin Block Barrett Block 


Barrett Block at left, with Leo Viola’s store on 
left corner. Mr. Barrett’s office at right of Viola’s 


Mather Block (tall brick building at left) ~1915 
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spension bridges standing side by side -- 1922 
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ABC Market 
The market on Main Street was a partnership of 'Red' Ambrosetti, Frank Barberi, and 
John B. Colli. Mr. Ambrosetti was the grocer and Mr. Barberi and Mr. Colli were the 
butchers. This phgto was taken in 1923. The business was atotal loss after a 1925 fire. The 
site was rebuilt as the Brown Derby, which stood until redevelopment. 
$e 


Photo courtesy of Jenny Colli, J. B. Colli's daughter, 
——— 


Joe (Red) Ambrosetti's Market, Main St., Windsor Locks, CT 1923 


MAIN STREET, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. Photo taken in 1925 
Central Coly’s Goldfarb’s Beehive Building 
Hall Hotel Block 3 chimneys & 


Mansard roof 
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Zaccheo’s Pontiac Dealership - 193 
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St. Oronzo celebration, St. Mary's Church, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Vito Colapietro, President of St. Oronzo Society standing in front of statue 
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Aldo Satirana, A&P produce manager. Late 1930s 
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Post Office, Library & Bidwell Block, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


bo, Montgomery building during 1936 flood — 
Converse Block was also called “Masonic Block” 
It housed the Post Office and the Library. 
Corner of Spring St. and Main St. 
Lighter building on right was the Bidwell Block. 


Bridge after 1938 hurricane. Windsor Locks, CT 


and the A&P. LaRussa originally had his Western Auto Store here. 
Previously the Central Hall Building occupied both spaces 


Sisitzky’s Market, 108 Main St, Windsor Locks, Conn 
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Interior of Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop. 
At left is Tony Basile. At right is Tony Dipinto. 


Bridge View Restaurant (toward left, with striped awning) 
Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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Ferrari in front of Tate House. Main St. 
Windsor Locks. Mr Tate was a photographer. 
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Mather Converse Bidwell Rialto Pease Coly Goldfarb 
block (Masonic) — block block block block (Moran) 
Spring St. block Oak St. block 


Burnap (Central Hall, Graziani) block 
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7 Charley? Kaman testing radical rotor design, ‘using 
frame of 1933 Pontiac. Bradley Field, 1946 
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The Medlicott Factory, just south of the bridge 
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J.R.Montgomery Building, just north of the bridge 
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4 CHOCOLaree | 
Co-Op Pharmacy, Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn., 1930 
Art Logan (left) and Jim Carroll Jr. (right) worked there part-time. 
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"Swede’s Jewelers, 190 Main St. 
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Unidentified man, Aldo Satirana, Tony Campominosi 1957 
Windsor Locks News - 
William J. (Hoisty) Asselin 
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AirKaman Inc.. ‘Bradley Field 


Hamilton Standard Headquarters 
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Bradley Field: Murphy Terminal 1952 
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The Villa Rose Restaurant 
a Spring Street, Windsor Locks, CT 


Bidwell Lumber Co. Main St. 1956 
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Buzzy’s Restaurant, South Main Street 
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AD's Pastry Shop, Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 1958 
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Mather Block (with Carlisle store and Bank) ~1950 
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*Charland’ S Phannacy, Cure S a 
Elm Press and Murphy’s Package Store 


Dexter Plaza, 1965 
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Marconi’s Luncheonette on corner of Spring St. and Main St., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., was usually called “Wuzzy’s”. 
A great Ice Cream Store and teenage hangout . 


Corner of Oak and Main. Don La, Russa’s Anelinbe store, 
and the A&P. LaRussa originally had his Western Auto Store here. 
Previously the Central Hall Building occupied both spaces 
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Gov. Lodge Howard White Windsor Locks 
Jane Pastamerlo Loretta Rooney, Rev. Peck Centennial 


Centennial Queen 


West Spring Street, Windsor Locks, CT 
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Pine Meadow Restaurant, S. Main St. 1 950s 
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“Tydol Gas Station and Bowers Shoe Shop — 
Main St., just south of Dan Leach’s Coal Yard 


Bidwell Lumber Co. Main St. 1956 
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Billy Stone’s School Bus Garage 
Corner of Grove and Center Sts. 1950s/60s 


-J yz - aN . 
Len Thrall’ S "Gas Station & the 707 Drive In 
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The Brown Derby, Main Street, Windsor Locks. It replaced 
the ABC Market, which burned down. The Brown Derby was 
owned by John Romanofsky and his wife, Lorriane Magleora 
Romanofsky, and later by Lorraine’s father, Dave Magleora, 
who lived at Coly’s Hotel on Main Street. 


Lillian’s Shop, Main St., between Oak & Spring Sts 
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1961 Windsor Locks Little League World Champions 
Front, L-R: Bob Creech, Mike O’Connor, Phil Devlin, 
Howie Tersavich, Steve Scheerer, Tom Billick. 
Middle: Bruce Ackerlind, Wayne Arent, Ted Holmes, 
Bill Boardman, Bob Rumbold. Top Row: Coach 
Russ Mattesen, Mike Roche, Dale Misiek, Al Barrett, 
Fran Aniello, Dennis Dakin, Mgr. Bob O’Connor 
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Italian American Club 
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The Italian Progressive Club 
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" The E. Horton & Son Co. 
Lathe Chucks 
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Windsor | locks Fire Decarient” 
Fife and Drum Corps - 1965 
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Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, Main St. 
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Main Street Redevelopment 
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Blanche's Bowling Alley after the fire 
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From right to left: Shonty’s Restaurant, Bianchi’s Restaurant, Coly’s Hotel. 
At right is corner of Grove St. and Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn 
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“Frank’s” served hamburgs, hot dogs and grinders 1950s 
Elm St. & Route 75, Owned by Frank E. Hancock Sr. 


Frank’s Diner during 1979 Tornado 
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"Elmer “Red” Leary’s Hardware & Appliance Store, corner Grove & Main 
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Lillian’s Shop (boarded) and Donut Kettle 
Ready for demolition 
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Left - Col *s Hotel. Ground floor L to R is 
Bianchi’s Shoe Store, Tony’s Soda Shop. 

Then, Sy Bianchi’s News tand, Bianchi’s 
Res aurant, with Moses Goldfarb’s 
apartments above, then Shonty’s 


Main: St. pefore and after ‘adeuelonnient 
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11 Photos from 1967 


Grove St. down to Main St. ~1967 


Oak St. down to Main 
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Main St and Bridge Entrance ~1967 
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Main & Oak Streets ~1967 
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‘Bustling Main Street ~ 1967 
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Chapter 29 


The First “Refrigerators” in Windsor Locks 
Mel Montemerlo 


This is the improbable and captivating story of the freezing of the 
Connecticut River in 1811. The Connecticut River has not been in the habit of 
freezing over in modern times. That was not always the case. Historian Jabez 
Haskell Hayden (Historical Sketches, 1900) indicated that it was commonplace 
in the winter for the Connecticut River to freeze up badly. Also, climate data 
shows that there was a “mini ice age” which lasted from 1400 to around 1860. 
That era had unusually harsh winters, short growing seasons and dry weather. 
(New England Historical Society) 


“There was high water in the river at that time, and the 
unbroken ice which usually rests against the sloping bank of 
the river and broke into pieces when crowded up on it, then 
rested against the perpendicular river bank at Pinemeadow 
Brook Point, a mile and a half below Memorial hall, when the 
pressure was so great as to crowd the sheet of ice into the 
bank, under the frozen earth and the trees in such a mass 
that it remained until midsummer. This occurred in the 
winter of 1811.” 


He said that the ice was forced underground, into (not onto) the banks of 
the Connecticut River, and that it remained there in a frozen state until mid- 
summer (July). It is hard to imagine that ice could be pushed into and under the 
earthen banks of the river by the force of more ice pushing it. It is even harder 


us how long ice can be stored underground. In short, THE ICE WAS PUSHED 
DEEP INTO THE GROUND ALONG THE BANKS OF THE RIVER, AND IT 
STAYED FROZEN WELL INTO THE NEXT SUMMER. 

Mr. Hayden did not say that any damage was caused by the ice pushing 
its way underground, and lasting until at least July. He did go on to tell us about 
one of his neighbors, who told him that six months after the ice froze so badly, 
he dug up some of that ice on the Fourth of July, and used to cool off his drinks. 

The story gets even more interesting. Some local businessmen, upon 
noting that the ice, which was still there in large quantities in the summer, might 
provide a new source of revenue. Mr. Hayden said: 
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“The distilleries of Warehouse Point and Windsor Locks had 
been set in operation, but the owners had learned that in 
converting grain into gin in the summertime, they were 
much hindered for want of some cooling process 
corresponding to the winter's cold, and a skiff load of ice 
from that buried ice in the river bank suggested a relief from 
their difficulty, and they set about devising means for 
securing a supply of ice for the next summer, adopting in 
part, the plan of the original storehouse from which they had 
learned the value of ice in summer. They built underground 
ice houses in the side hills.” 


Local distilleries needed a a method of cooling their mash during the gin 
making process, and that ice mined from the banks of the river would do the 
trick. They knew that the ground kept the ice frozen for a long period of time. 
All they had to do was dig up the ice, and take it to underground “Ice houses” 
that would keep the ice frozen until it is needed in the summer. They built these 
ice houses into the sides of local hills. 

Farmers needed ice during the summer to keep dairy products cool. They 
started getting ice from under the river banks, and storing it in make 
underground storage containers to keep it frozen for use in the summer. Mr. 
Hayden said that it was this experience with the Connecticut River in 1811 that 
brought about the practice of commercially harvesting ice and storing it in 
underground ice houses for use in the summer. This was the beginning of the 
era of ice chests for refrigeration in the area! 

It didn’t take much further thought to realize that you didn’t have to wait 
until July to dig up the ice from under the banks of the river. Why not just 
harvest the ice from the river or from local ponds, and put it in the underground 
ice chests? In Chapter 12 of this book, which is titled, “The Upper and Lower 
Basins of Windsor Locks”, we saw that both of those basins were used for the 
commercial harvesting of ice. That was somewhat later, after the canal was 
built. We don’t know when the business of harvesting ice from the frozen river 
or from local ponds started, but we know that was how things developed. 

Mr. Hayden said that those underground “refrigerators” were the first ice 
storage units that were found in their part of the country. Windsor Locks and 
Warehouse Point were the first places to use them locally. 

This industry of commercially harvesting ice was new to Windsor Locks in 
1811, but it was done in other parts of the United States and Europe. Boston 
had been doing it by the early 1800s, and many European countries had been 
doing it. 

By the end of the 1800s, American households used commercially built 
“ice boxes” or “Ice chests” to store perishable foods. These were commercially 
produced wooden boxes which had an area in which a large piece of ice was 
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kept. They used a square piece of ice, which was replaced about once a week 
by an “iceman” who delivered ice to homes. Many of these were still in 
existence in the United States into the Second World War. Below are two 
photos of ice chests for home use from the early 1900s. The one on the left was 
used in Windsor Locks as late as World War II. 


S 
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Ice chest from 1930s 


Ice Chest for home use 


Electric refrigerators began to be sold by General Electric in 1911, but 
they were very expensive. It wasn’t until the 1930s that electric refrigerators 
became more common in the United States. 


CONCLUSION: 

The freezing over of the Connecticut River in and around Windsor Locks in 
1811 stopped traffic on the river for a while, but there was another side effect. 
The pressure on the ice was so great, that sheets of ice were pushed into the 
ground on the banks of the River in Windsor Locks. It was found that the ice 
was still there, underground in the banks of the River, six months later in July of 
1812. Given that it was known that local businesses such as distilleries and 
farms needed a way of cooling things in their business during the summer, local 
entrepreneurs got the idea of harvesting the ice, and storing it in underground 
storage areas in town. This was the first use of “refrigerators” in the area. Later, 
ice was commercially harvested from local ponds, which was much easier than 
digging it up from under the banks of the River. 
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SOURCES: 


Unknown Author, of “Historical Sketch” in the pamphlet “The Story Of Windsor 
Locks” 1663 - 1976”. Published by: The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Committee, Windsor Locks, CT, 1976 


Jabez Haskell Hayden, “Historical Sketches”, Published by the Windsor Locks 
Journal, Windsor Locks, CT, 1900 


https://www.google.com/books/edition/Historical Sketches/8-wnAQAAMAAJ? 
hl=en 


“Refrigeration”, Wikipedia https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Refrigeration 


Mel Montemerlo, “The Upper and Lower Basin Story”, Windsor Locks History: 
Volume IV, self-published, 2022. 


Emma Grahn, April 29, 2015 “Keeping your food cool”, in National Museum of 
Natural History website, 


https://americanhistory.si.edu/blog/ice-harvesting-electric-refrigerationChapter 
29 


New England Historical Society, “1816: The Year Without a Summer”, 
https://www.newenglandhistoricalsociety.com/1816-year-without-a-summer/? 
foclid=lwARSFOdsAaJfQVY1ET_ryKOXczxvxl7BE_xX8Gfof_is- 


QsV28aTxmKnBa60#:~:text=The%20year%201816%20was%20known,as%20fa 
rY%20south%20as%20Connecticut 
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Chapter 30 
Windsor Locks Team Beat Yankees/Babe Ruth 
Mel Montemerlo and Chet Pohorylo 


er 


New York Yankees 1924 | 


This is the story of the Windsor Locks baseball team of the 1921-1924 
era, which played exhibition games against professional baseball teams of the 
American and National Leagues. It is an improbable and unforgettable episode 
of Windsor Locks history, 
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In 1918-1924 era, Major League teams “barnstormed” cities and towns to 
make make extra money. They played “exhibition games”. Babe Ruth was one 
of the players who did that. He played many games in Connecticut towns and 
cities in those years. (Ulbrich, 2018) 

Windsor Locks had a stadium in the area of town near the current (2022) 
Main Street overpass that goes over the railroad tracks. At the time of those 
games, it belonged to a farmer named John Paganelli. Some referred to it as 
“Paganelli’s Field” It was referred to in the Windsor Locks Journal as “South 
End Park”. Later it was the St. Oronzo Society headquarters, but that moved 
to Southwest Avenue. No photos of the stadium could be found. 

According to the Windsor Locks Journal, those games sometimes 
attracted more than seven thousand fans. At that time, the population of 
Windsor Locks was only about 3,500. Fans from Hartford and Springfield took 
the trolley to Windsor Locks to see to those games. 

That brings up a really interesting question. How could towns like 
Windsor Locks put together a baseball team that could compete with teams 
from the American and National Leagues? Here is where things become 
interesting. It is probable that the professional teams weren’t worried about 
beating the local teams. They were there to make money, and it is probable that 
if the local teams did well against them, more locals would show up, and the 
professionals would make more money, which is the only reason they were 
doing these exhibition games. Local towns couldn’t possibly put together 
teams as good as professional teams. 

The Windsor Locks Journal of June 24,1921 was the first issue to mention 
these exhibition games, and the makeup of the local team. It said: 

“The Windsor Locks team ...will be none other than the team now called “The 
All-Collegians”, composed entirely of the players on the Holy Cross College 
team that has just finished the season with a total of 31 games won, and two 
lost. That certainly looks good and sufficient to expect some real baseball here 
in this game, which will be played on the new grounds of the South End park.” 


The names of the players on the “All Collegians” were: Duggan, Duggan, 
Gagnon, O’Connor, Santoro, Riopel, McGuire, Tunney, and McGuire. The two 
Duggans were brothers. 


Below is a photo of the “All Collegians” 
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Windsor Locks (1924) 


The first of the exhibition games in Windsor Locks was between the 
Windsor Locks All-Collegians and the Philadelphia Athletics. The Athletics won 
the game by a score of 3 to0. Over 5,000 fans showed up for the game. 
(Windsor Locks Journal, June 24, 1921) 

The next game was on August 21, 1921, and the Pittsburgh National 
League team beat the Windsor Locks team in ten innings, before a group of 
7,500 fans!!! 

On August 21, the Windsor Locks All-Collegians beat the Pittsburgh 
National League team in ten innings. Windsor Locks Journal (8-21-1921) 

The September 2, 1921 Windsor Locks Journal said that the St. Louis 
National League team beat Windsor Locks by 2 to 0. 

In the weeks leading up to June 29, 1924, the Windsor Locks Journal and 
the Springfield and Hartford newspapers had been posting articles about the 
upcoming game between the New York Yankees, starring Babe Ruth, and the 
Windsor Locks All Collegians for many weeks. Below is one of those articles. It 
wasn’t the Hartford Courant, so it was probably one of the Springfield Daily 
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newspapers. Note that it says that 
“new grand stand and bleachers 
erected on South End Park furnishes 
more than 4000 seats, and there will be 
standing room available for many 
more.” That gives information on the 
size of South End Park, and the fact 
that the grandstands were just built. 
Now we know when the grandstands 
were built, and we know their capacity. 
Finally the game happened, and 
WINDSOR LOCKS WON. Below is the 
Windsor Locks Journal article with all of 
the information, including the box 
scores. As you will see, the Windsor 
Locks team held Babe Ruth hitless in 
four at-bats. The crowd wanted to see 
Babe Ruth hit a home run, but they 


Big Crowd Looked For at 
| O'Hara’ s Ball Yard—Col- 
lins to Be There 


Windsor Locks, Aug. 6—The Bos- 
ton Sox will be here Sunday for a 
game with Jack O'Hara's Windsor 
Iocks team and tho first appearance 
of thig big league team here is being 
ivaited wilh much Interest, 1t Is pre- 
icted that one of the largest crowds 
aver o aend a baseball game here will } 
‘be on hnnd, The new grand gtand and 
bleachers erected on South Wnd park 
will furnish geats for more than 4000 
fans, and there will be standing room 
available for many more, In order to | 
provide for those who desire re- 
setvod geats, a number of these seats 


were thrilled that Windsor Locks won. 


BIG LEAGUERS - BEATEN. 


The first big league baseball ‘game 
of the present season was played here 
last Sunday when the New York Am- 
erican league team, more familiarly 

'liknown as the, ““Yankees,” with the 
home run hitter; Babe Ruth, stacked 
up against a.team of college players 

_| under the management of Tom Dowd 

‘lof Holyoke. The-game drew a big 


"/ attendance, due in a great™measure_ 


to the reputation of both Ruth and the 
New York team, and most of ‘those 
who were able to crowd themselves 
into the grounds went away satisfied. 
The Locks team put ‘over a‘win on 


their big league opponents, in a snap-- 


py game, 3 to 2. 


As was anticipated, Ruth was the 
main attraction, and every time he |. 
strode to‘ the plate the big crowd |, 


‘shouted for a bome run, and though 


he tried to oblige, he was held hit- |- 
less by the cool twirler in the box for |: 
the Locks. Clements of Williams col- |: 
lege. Ruth drove a long hit to deep |. 
center field in his first trin to bat |; 


which. had it got away, would have 
went for a home run, but a great run- 
ning catch by Outfielder Keatine, 
! robbed Ruth of the glory- Just to 


Windsor Locks Journal 


prove he was human like most all 
hall players, Ruth strick out in‘ his 


second turn at bat, swinging health-. 


ily at the last strike, just as an aero- 
plane flew over the field. 

The Yankees scored in the second 
and again in the fourth. The Col- 
Jecians could not get to Twirler 
Pinerass until the, eighth, when 
Malone walked, Benoit singled, and 
Duffy came into the limelight by 
crashing the ball over left field fence 
for a home run, scoring two ahead of 
him. The Yankees tried hard in their 
Jast turn at bat to tie up the score, but 
Twirlér Clements simply would no 
become rattled and the verdict went 
to the Collegians. 

Previous to the game, Ruth oblig- 
ingly autographed three baseballs on 
request of a committee of Riverside 
Council, K. of C., of this town, which 
have been presented to Rev. G. M. 
Grady of St. Mary’s church to be used 
as prizes in the field day sports pro- 
gram at the carnival in the park 
Fourth of July afternoon, The score 
of the game was as follows:— 
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are now on sale at Marshiman’s, 


All Collegians. 


A.B. R. H. P.O, A. E 
O’Brien, 3b, 4 000'28 0 
Keating, cf,. 8 014 0 0 
Kalioch, 2b. 2 001 4 0 
Couillard, 1b, 8 006 10 
Malone, rf, 2 108 00 
Benoit, ss, 27113 241 
Cartwright, c, 8 005 00 
Duffy, If, 8 115 0 0 
Clements, p, 8,000 1 0 

25 °3 327 10 1 


~New York Americans 


A.B. R. H. P.O. A. E. 
Witt, cf. 8 000 00 
MeNally, 2b, 38 000 10 
Ruth, fb, 4 007 1 90 
Meusel, rf, . 2 7.1 @ 0 
Hendrick, lf, 4 o711 00 
Johnson, 3b, 4 110 #30 
| Scott, ss, 4 013 141 
Hoffman, c, 2 009 00 
Bengough, e, 2 003 10 
Pipgrass, p, 8 000 10 

32 2 424 8 1 
Collegians, 00000008 x38 
New Yorks, 10100000 2 


Home run, Sullivan; struck out by 
Clement 3, Pipgrass 11; base on balls 
off Clement's 3, off Pipgrass 1; passed 
ball, Cartwright, Hoffman; ‘hit by 
pitcher. Benoit; left on bases, Wind- 
sor Locks 1, New York 4; double play, 
Pipgrass, Ruth and Hoffman: time 


July 4, 1924 


How ‘big’ was that game? It was big enough that the results 
showed up in the New York Times on the day after the game. Below 
is the article they published on June 30, 1924. The game was played 
on Sunday, June 29, 1924. 


COLLEGIANS BEAT YANKS. 


‘Ruth Robbed of Homer as Windsor 
_ Locke Nine Wine, &-2, 


AINDSOR LOCKS, Conn., June 29.— 
The Windsor Locks Collezgians teday 
defeated the New York Yankees in an 
exhibition game here, 3 ta 2. Babs 
Ruth was robbed of a home run when 


wu Jocal niayer made a leaping catch in 
deep centre field. 

The score by innings: 
Colipgians ..--..9090 090090 43..—-3 3 1 
New York ¢(4,)-4610 1097 00602 4 1 


fsatterles—Clemens and Cartwright: F'ip- 
zras and floffman, Bengeugh, 


Ehe New York Cimes 


Published: June 30, 1924 
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The June 29, 1924 game between the Windsor Locks All Collegians 
and the New York Yankees may have been the last of the exhibition games 
played in Windsor Locks. No later articles about these games could be 
found in the Windsor Locks Journal after the June 29, 1924 game. That 
seems odd since games had been played there since 1921, and the big 
new stadium had just been built. Further research is needed on this. 


CONCLUSION: 


The use of exhibition games by American and National League teams 
in the 1918 - 1924 timeframe was a thing at that time. In modern times, 
professional baseball players don’t need the extra income. Back then, they 
did. Towns and cities were happy to accommodate them. Stories of these 
games abounded in the newspapers of the time. Such games provided 
excitement for the towns as well as a chance to make some money. The 
games provided college baseball players a chance to play against 
professionals. The process was a win for everyone at that time, but times 
changed. The story is an excellent topic for history students. They can 
take a hard look at the circumstances that caused those games to happen, 
and the circumstances that caused them to come to an end. 


Following are three single-paragraph stories about Babe Ruth, 
but they are not directly related to that above story of Babe Ruth’s 
game in Windsor Locks. They do tell us a lot about Babe Ruth. 


1) Babe Ruth was on Bill Savitt’s baseball team. 

Bill Savitt was a highly successful jeweler in Hartford, CT. He opened 
his first jewelry store in 1917, and he made his “Peace of Mind Guarantee” 
or “POMG’” famous with his frequent radio ads. Everyone in Windsor Locks 
in the 1940s, 50s, and 60s knew “Bill Savitt” from his radio ads. He was 
was not only a highly successful businessman, he was a huge baseball fan, 
and he started a semi-professional baseball team called the “Savitt Gems’. 
Babe Ruth was one of the players on Savitt’s team. Below is a photo of 
“The Savitt Gems”. Babe Ruth retired from professional baseball in 1935. 
This photo was taken when Ruth was 50 years old, and he was born in 
1895. so the photo must be from 1945. He was still playing baseball a 
decade after he retired from the major leagues. 
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~ The Savitt Gems with Babe Ruth ~ 1945 


2) Babe Ruth was in bad auto accident on way to a Springfield game. 


Babe Ruth had just purchased a new Packard Roadster for $12,000. 
He was driving from New York City to Springfield, MA for an exhibition 
game on September 30, 1920. He crashed into a Mack Truck while driving 
through the Yalesville Tunnel in Wallingford, CT. According to the Meriden 
Daily Journal of October 1, 1920, he was thrown from his car but walked 
away with only a few scratches. His car was “totaled”. Babe did not want 
to miss his game in Springfield, 
so he hitch-hiked all the way to 
Springfield The next day, he 
appeared in another exhibition 
game for a team called the 
Hartford “Poli’s” at Muzzy Field 
in Bristol, CT. In that game, he 
played every position except 
for pitcher, and went 4 for 4 at 
the plate. On the right is a 
photo of Babe in the car in 
which the crash occurred. 
(Weston Ulrich, Feb. 18, 2021) 
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3) A few words about Babe Ruth’s childhood 


Babe Ruth is a well Known baseball sensation, but his early years are 
not so widely known. George Herman Ruth was born on February 6, 
1895 in Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Will Wallace put together the following 
description of Babe Ruth’s early years. 
“He was one of eight children. He did not get a lot 
of attention. He did bad things like throwing tomatoes at 
police officers. At age 7 he was caught drinking and 
chewing tobacco. 
Ruth’s parents sent him to St. Mary’s Industrial 
School for Boys. Ruth was diagnosed with ADHD. This 
means that he could not focus on something for long 
periods of time. 
At St. Mary’s, Ruth found baseball. He was so good 
that his coach invited the owner of the Orioles baseball 
team to watch him play. The Orioles’ owner hired Ruth to 
play for his team. This was the start of his career in Major 
League Baseball.” 


SOURCES 


Ulbrich, Weston, “When Babe Ruth Barnstormed Greater Hartford”, The Bat and 
Ball. , Nov. 6, 2018 https://www.ghtbl.org/ruth/ 


Ulbrich, Weston, “Bill Savitt, the King of Diamonds”, The Bat and Ball, February 
14,2019 = https://www.ghtbl.org/bill-savitt-king-of-diamonds/ 


Ulrich, Weston, “Babe Ruth’s Connecticut Car Crash”, The Bat and Ball, Feb. 
18,2021. https://www.ghtbl.org/ruth-crash/ 


Will Wallace, “Who is Babe Ruth?” , Connecticut Explored Inc, May 28, 
2001. https://whereilivect.org/babe-ruth-in-connecticut/ 


- The Windsor Locks Journal: 6-24-1921, 8-21-1921, 6-4-1924 
- Meriden Daily Journal of October 1, 1920, Story of the auto crash 
- New York Times, June 30, 1924. 


The photos of the Windsor Locks All-Collegians of 1924 and of the Savitt Gems 


were provided by Chet Pohorylo, who has been a Windsor Locks historian for 
many years. Without him, this chapter would not have been possible. 
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Chapter 31 
How the World Has Changed from 1917 to 2017 


by Peter Diamandis 
Feb. 15. 2017 


[NOTE by Mel Montemerlo - The following is a very interesting list of how the 
world changed in the 100 years from 1917 to 2017. It is as true about Windsor 
Locks as any other town in the United States. It is as true as today (2022) as it 
was when it was written in 2017. It is the most insightful writeup on how the 
world has changed that | have seen. It seemed like a fitting way to end this book 
on the history of Windsor Locks. The man who wrote this article, Peter 
Diamantis, was named by Fortune Magazine as one of the World’s 50 Greatest 
Leaders. He is the founder and executive chairman of the XPRIZE Foundation.] 


Over the last 100 years, the world has changed tremendously. For 
perspective, this year at “Abundance 360”, | gave a few fun examples of what the 
world looked like in 1917. This blog is a look at what the world looked like a 
century ago and what it looks like today. Let’s dive in. In 1917... One hundred 
years ago, things looked a little bit different. 


1. World Literacy Rates 
- 1917: The world literacy rate was only 23 percent. 
- Today: Depending on estimates, the world literacy rate today is 86.1 percent. 


2. Travel Time 

- 1917: It took 5 days to get from London to New York; 3.5 months to travel from 
London to Australia. 

- Today: A nonstop flight gets you from London to New York in a little over 8 
hours, and you can fly from London to Australia in about a day, with just one stop. 


3. Average Price of a U.S. House 

- 1917: The average price of a U.S. house was $5,000. ($111,584.29 when 
adjusted for inflation). 

- Today: As of 2010, the average price of a new home sold in the U.S. was 
$272,900. 
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4. The First Hamburger 

- 1917: The hamburger bun was invented by a fry cook named Walter Anderson, 
who co-founded White Castle. 

- Today: On average, Americans eat three hamburgers a week. That's a national 
total of nearly 50 billion burgers per year. And now we’re even inventing 100 
percent plant-based beef burgers... produced by Impossible Foods and available 
at select restaurants. 


5. Average Price of a Car in the US 

- 1917: The average price of a car in the US was $400 ($8,926.74 when adjusted 
for inflation) 

- Today: The average car price in the US was $34,968 as of January 2017. 


6. The First Boeing Aircraft 

- 1917: A Boeing aircraft flew for the first time on June 15. 

- Today: In 2015, there were almost 24,000 turboprop and regional aircraft, as 
well as wide body and narrow body jets, in service worldwide. 


7. Coca-Cola 

- 1917: On July 1, 1916, Coca-Cola introduced its current formula to the market. 
- Today: Today, Coca-Cola has a market cap of about $178 billion with 2015 net 
operating revenues over $44 billion. Each day, over 1.9 billion servings of Coca- 
Cola drinks are enjoyed in more than 200 countries. 


8. Average US Wages 

- 1917: The average US hourly wage was 22 cents an hour ($4.90 per hour when 
adjusted for inflation) 

- Today: The average US hourly wage is approximately $26 per hour. 


9. Supermarkets 

- 1917: The first "super" market, PigglyWiggly, opened on September 6, 1916 in 
Memphis, TN. 

- Today: In 2015, there were 38,015 supermarkets, employing 3.4 million people 
and generating sales of about $650 billion. 


10. Billionaires 

1917: John D. Rockefeller became the world's first billionaire on September 29. 
- Today: There are approximately 1,810 billionaires, and their aggregate net 
worth is $6.5 trillion. (For context, Rockefeller’s net worth in today’s dollars 
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would have been about $340 billion. Bill Gates, the world’s richest man, is worth 
$84 billion today.) 


11. Telephones (Landlines vs. Cellphones) 

- 1917: Only 8 percent of homes had a landline telephone. 

- Today: Forget landlines! In the US, nearly 80 percent of the population has a 
smartphone (a supercomputer in their pockets). Nearly half of all American 
households now use only cellphones rather than older landlines. And as far as 
cost, today, you can Skype anywhere in the world for free over a WiFi network. 


12. Traffic (Horses to Cars) 

- 1917: In 1912, traffic counts in New York showed more cars than horses for the 
first time. 

- Today: There were approximately 253 million cars and trucks on US roads in 
2015. 


13. US Population 

- 1917: The US population broke 100 million, and the global population reached 
1.9 billion. 

- Today: The US population is 320 million, and the global population broke 7.5 
billion this year. 


14. Inventions and Technology 

- 1917: The major tech invention in 1917? The toggle light switch. 

- Today: The major tech invention of today? CRISPR/Cas9 gene editing 
technology, which enables us to reprogram life as we know it. And we are 
making strides in Al, robotics, sensors, networks, synthetic biology, materials 
science, space exploration and more every day. 


15. High School Graduation Rates 
- 1917: Only 6 percent of all Americans had graduated from high school. 
- Today: Over 80 percent of all Americans graduated high school this past year. 


16. Cost of Bread 
- 1917: A loaf of bread was $0.07 ($1.50 when adjusted for inflation). 
- Today: A loaf of bread costs $2.37. 


SOURCE: 
Diamandis, Peter, on website named “Tech Blog”. 
https://www.diamandis.com/blog/100-years-of-progress 
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A Pictorial History of Bradley Field: 
The World War Il Years 1940-1945 


Mel Montemerlo 
December 2022 


In the early years of World War II, the United States Army was 
planning to build an airfield at Brainard Field in Hartford, CT. Dexter D. 
Coffin, the President of C.H.Dexter & Sons, convinced the Army to build the 
airfield in Windsor Locks. The Army built its military airfield in Windsor 
Locks in 1941. Its functions included training pilots, aircraft mechanics, and 
other related specialties. It was also responsible for a group of German 
Prisoners of War. Forty percent of the civilian mechanics at Bradley Field 
at that time were women. The airfield was named after Lt. Eugene M. 
Bradley, the first trainee to die during training at the airfield. This 
presentation is a set of 60 photographs taken at Bradley Field from 1941 to 
1945. It serves as an introduction to the history of Bradley field at this time. 
For deeper knowledge of the early history of the Army’s airbase at Bradley 
Field, visit the North East Aviation Museum, which is located at Bradley 
Field, and read the book “Bradley Field: The first 25 Years”, by Thomas C 
Palshaw. 
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Bradley, 19 


Lt.Eugene M. 


Dexter Drake Coffin 1898-1966 
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Field Entrance - Route 75 & Spring St 
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Bradley Field’s Original Skunk Hollow Barracks, 1941 
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B-17 aircraft at Bradley Field 1942-1945 
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Chinese pilot trainees at Bradley Field 1942 
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Outing sponsored by Jewish League 1942 


“Women s Air com Weather Cle” 
Bradley Field 1943 


Unloading Equipment at Bradley Field 1943 
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Messages, Bradley Field 1942-45 
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Civil Air Patrol examines P-47 
Bradley Field 1942-1945 
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Band in front of Bradley Field Barracks | 1 942-45 


Cleaning Firearms, Bradley Field 1942 
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Boxing match, Bradley Field 1942 - 1945 
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Recreation Hall, Bradley Field, 1942 
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German POWs repairing auto 
Bradley Field 1944 


~ German POWs | repairing fence ~ 
Bradley Field 1944 
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Bradley Field Station Hospital 1943 
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Post Exchange, Bradley Field 1944 
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Women’s Air Corps Day, Bradley Field 1944 
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BRADLEY FIELD, CONN., 25 January 1914.5<---<- 

Army Nurses 4re good soldiers, but they are also 
women and enjoy feminine frills. Hew Lt. Elizabeth 
Van Ormer, Folsom, Pas, arranges a new halr-de for 
Lt. Gunn in the Nurses! Quarters after duty hours, 


Nurses in quarters 1945 
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Bradley Field 194 
Redeployment Center 
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Redeployment, Bradley Field 1945 


Wedding at Bradley Field Chapel 194 
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victory parade in Enfield 1945 
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World War II 


Sources: 


Palshaw, Thomas. Bradley Field: The First 25 Years. Published by the 
New England Air Museum, Bradley Field, CT. 1998. 


Montemerlo, Melvin D. Bradley Field: A Historical Overview. Chapter 4 of 
Windsor Locks History: Volume II. Self Published, Bel Air, MD. 2019 


Photos from Connecticut Digital Archive. 


https://ctdigitalarchive.org/islandora/search/windsor%20locks? 
type=edismax 


On Dec. 22, 2022, | called the New England Aviation Museum 
(NEAM), and asked for permission to use some NEAM photos in this 
article. | explained that these articles are only for history and 
education and no money is involved. The man said that | have the 
permission to use them. | thank the NEAM very much for that. 
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Windsor Locks Passenger and Freight Stations: 
17 Photos from 1905 to 2018 


Mel Montemerlo 
December 2022 


The railroad tracks through Windsor Locks were built in 1844. At first, 
there was small passenger station. In 1875, it was replaced by the passenger 
terminal that still exists (2022). Originally, it was painted yellow, but the paint was 
removed when the building was cleaned in 1940. 

An early freight terminal, which existed before the current passenger 
terminal, was destroyed by a hurricane in 1938. It was replaced by a wooden 
freight terminal, which burned to the ground after being struck by lightening in 
1978. 

The passenger terminal and the freight terminals were designed to be 
simple, functional buildings. They provided the means for getting people and 
freight onto and off of the trains. The passenger station served: 

- the immigrants who arrived from the middle 1800s to the 1920s. 

- the military personnel going to and returning from World Wars | and II. 
- people going shopping in Hartford and Springfield, 

- people going to and from work in other cities and towns. 

The freight terminal served the mills along the canal, bringing them raw 
materials and shipping out their finished goods. 

The passenger station was taken out of service in 1971. At that time, 
Windsor Locks had a Main Street Redevelopment Plan , which was tearing down 
the old retail stores along Main Street. The passenger terminal was planned to 
be torn down as part of that effort. However, a group of citizens successfully 
made a plea to keep the passenger station from being torn down. 

The passenger station, which was out of service, slowly went into a state 
of deep decay. Anumber of groups made attempts to restore it. Restoration 
attempts have continued to the present time (2022). There are no agreed-upon 
plans for future use of the passenger station at this time. The limited parking 
area for the building makes it very difficult to find a suitable use for the building. 

This article contains 15 photos of the passenger terminal in chronological 
order, one photo of the interior of the passenger terminal, and one photo of the 
freight terminal. 
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Passenger Depot. Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Windsor Locks Passenger Depot about 1908 
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Windsor Locks Passenger Station ~ 1912 
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Windsor Locks paceanaerStaGon ~ "1928 
after Coly’s hotel was rebuilt after 1927 fire 


Metal qatertowerapicot near r passenger ‘station 1930 
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Windsor Locks Passenger Station 1939 
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Windsor a Passenger Station "1940 


‘Windsor Locks Railroad Station - 1961 
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Windsor Locks Main Street, Canal, and 
Train Station ~ mid 1960s 
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~ Windsor Locks Railroad Station - 2010 


“Train approaching Railroad Station. 
Burnap Mansion in background. 2018 
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Windsor Locks Freight Station 


12358— Freight Depot, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Windsor Locks Freight Terminal 1920 
Burnap Mansion in background 


Sources 


Historic Buildings of Connecticut. 
https://historicbuildingsct.com/windsor-locks-train-station-1875/ 
#:~‘text=Built%20in%201875%2C%20the%20station, building's%20red%20brick 
%20exposed. 


The Connecticut Digital Archives 


https://ctdigitalarchive.org/islandora./search/%20windsor%20locks? 
page=4&type=edismax 


My collection of old Windsor Locks photos which came out of six years of writing 
five books on Windsor Locks history. | got them from other historians, from town 
citizens and from digital archives, such as the archive.org, Google Books, and 
the Connecticut Digital Archives. 


Photo dates and article review by Mickey Danyluk. 
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Meet the Author 


Mel & Mary Beth Montemerlo & Family 
Christmas 2019 


Here is a photo of my family that was taken a few years ago. You can see 
my wife and I, our three children, their spouses and our seven grandchildren. 
This photo tells you more about me than a photo of just myself. My name is 
Mel Montemerlo. | am the author of the four-book set: “Windsor Locks History: 
Volumes I, Il and III and IV”, and of “Windsor Locks Musicians”. Researching 
and writing these books has been one of the most satisfying projects of my 79 
year life. | was brought up in Windsor Locks from birth in 19483 until | went to 
college. During my ten years of university life, | soent many of my summers and 
many vacations visiting family and friends back in Windsor Locks. | have gotten 
back to my hometown at least annually since | started my career. To paraphrase 
an old saying: “You can take the boy out of Windsor Locks, but you can’t take 
Windsor Locks out of the boy. 

| thoroughly enjoyed growing up in this special small town on the 
Connecticut River. My memories are vivid. | grew up at 60 Grove St., right 
across the street from St. Mary’s school, which is where | attended elementary 
school. Much of my free time was in the “Public Park”, which is now called 
Pesci Park. That is where we all played baseball, basketball, football, hit tennis 
balls against the west wall of the school, and just “hung out” with friends. 
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Jimmy McKenna lived on Center St., catty-corner from my house. Peggy 
Draghi, Clair Tomaczek, Bobby Angelo, Donna and Donald Pesci, the Rabbett 
family, Susan Root, Elaine Oullette, Wilson Taylor, and a host of other friends 
lived within a few blocks of me. Many of us walked to the old public school 
building on Church Street for Miss Bruce’s 1949 Kindergarten class, which was 
the last kindergarten class held at that school. Most of us went to St. Mary’s 
Elementary School. Mr. Johnson, the undertaker, lived just four houses away. 
His son used to come to my house to “shoot hoops” in the net my father put up 
on our garage. 

We were “free-range kids” who left home in the morning on Saturday, and 
went over to some other kid’s house, where we tried to get a group together and 
get some games going. | remember Jimmy McKenna’s home being a frequent 
meeting place. The other meeting place was the grandstand by the little league 
baseball field. Sometimes one of the mothers would call and let the other 
mothers know where we were. Those were the 1940s and 1950s. We spent 
summer days in the park making crafts, swimming and playing sports. There 
were bicycle decorating contests, movies in the park, and a pavilion that held 
dances. We didn’t have “helicopter parents”. 

Those times are gone forever. You wouldn’t let your kids go to Pesci Park 
now, and you certainly wouldn’t let them have the freedom that we had, and that 
we took for granted. Windsor Locks, in that era, was a bit like “Leave it to 
Beaver” or “Ozzie and Harriet”. Of course, times have changed, and the world 
has changed, and Windsor Locks has changed with it. 

The Windsor Locks that | remember from the 1940s and 1950s was 
“downtown Windsor Locks”. | lived a block and a half from Main Street. We 
referred to the downtown section of Windsor Locks as “Down-street”. In the 
1950s, when families move into town to work at the companies near Bradley 
Field, the “Southwest” section of town built up. Those folks referred to Main 
Street at “Downtown”, not “Down-street”. 

The Main Street was the HEART AND SOUL of Windsor Locks. In the 
1940s and early 1950s, most Windsor Locksers lived between West Street and 
Main Street. Most folks walked to Main Street to shop at the A&P, or to go to 
Sid’s “Modern Drug” store. _Lillian’s Shoppe was the woman's and children's 
store. We had small markets such as Johnny Cappa’s, Maria’s, Joe Borracci’s, 
which became the Oak St. Market, Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, Sisitzky’s, and 
other favorites such as: Carlisle’s, LaRussa’s, Bidwell’s, Marconi Brothers 
Luncheonette, the Donut Kettle, Red Leary’s, Tony’s Soda Shoppe, Carroll’s 
Drugstore, Bianchi’s Restaurant, the Rialto Theater, and the list goes on. We 
knew the owners of all of the stores, and they knew us. Dr. Carniglia seemed to 
be everybody’s doctor. He always had a cigarette hanging out of the side of his 
mouth, and a bottle of Coca Cola close by. He spoke in a raspy voice and gave 
us coupons for an ice cream cone at Carroll’s Drugstore. 
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The Main Street area was the center of business, entertainment and social 
life in Windsor Locks. Many of our fathers walked to and from work in the mills 
along the canal every day. We were proud of Bradley Field and often visited 
there to watch planes take off and land by the old wooden buildings. 

The memories of those people and those places and the values that 
people shared at that time became a part of me. It was a time of trust. A 
person’s word was their bond. It was a time of family values. Windsor Locks 
was home to immigrants, their children and their grandchildren. It was a time 
when almost everyone went to church. Windsor Locks had a number of 
fraternal organizations, such as the Polish Club, the Italian-American Club, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Lion’s Club. We had an annual St. Oronzo Day 
celebration. 

There were small towns like Windsor Locks across the nation, but | only 
knew one of them - Windsor Locks. There were no guns, no shootings, no 
drugs, and people kept their houses, driveways and yards in top shape. There 
was a bit of competition to keep your house painted and the lawn mowed. 
There were no gangs, no graffiti, no drugs, and no neighborhoods in a state of 
blight. 

Bottom line: Windsor Locks was special for all of us. That is what caused 
me to decide to write the history of Windsor Locks during my retirement years. 

It took from 2016 to 2022. | had the time. During my career, | had published 
more than a hundred articles, so | had plenty of practice at research and writing. 
That is why | wrote the history of my hometown. 

The method that | used was unconventional. Facebook is not known as a 
haven for intellectual endeavors, but it gave me access to the people of Windsor 
Locks. There are a number of Facebook websites by and for the people of 
Windsor Locks, and the people who used to live there. | wrote up a draft of 
each chapter, and put it on those Facebook websites and asked for feedback. | 
received photographs, more information, and a list of my typographical errors. 

It turned out to be a “group enterprise”. The people of Windsor Locks helped 
me write those chapters. The three volumes total 135 chapters, about 1,300 
pages, and more than 1,500 old photos of Windsor Locks. 

So what purposes will this four volume set of Windsor Locks History 
serve? So far, it has provided about six years of entertainment and learning for 
the residents and former residents of Windsor Locks, and for me, via the 
Facebook websites. | want to thank everyone who sent me photos, information 
and feedback on the draft chapters that | posted. | could not have done it 
without you. That process enabled me to get photos of places such as Johnny 
Cappa’s store, Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Stop, Blanche’s Bowling Alley, the Villa 
Rose and other buildings which were well known, but for which | could not find 
any photos. | also want to thank the Windsor Locks historians who provided 
many hours of help via telephone. They are: Bill Fournier, Mickey Danyluk, Bob 
Pearce, Chet Pohorylo, and Frank Baron. | can’t thank them enough. 
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The four volumes of Windsor Locks History can be found by searching for 
them on the Internet. | have put them on Google Books, Apple Books and 
archive.org. | will also put the three books on other websites. You can also get 
electronic copies from the Windsor Locks Public Library, and can view the 
printed copies that are in the Public Library. 

Back to the purposes that | hope this four-book set will serve: 

1) I hope that people who love Windsor Locks, both present and future, will 
keep a download of the four volumes in their computers for occasional 
reference, and for reading enjoyment. 

2) The Windsor Locks Middle School History Club used to have an annual 
history writing contest, which was started by a great teacher named Mr. 
Erick Knickerbocker. | made printed copies available to the school for the 
members of the History Club to use. | have attended the display of their 
projects during Heritage Week for the past two years. A number of students 
used my books as sources for their research. | hope that continues. Mr. 
Knickerbocker has left the Windsor Locks School system. | hope someone 
takes his place and keeps the History Club going. 

3) | hope my Windsor Locks History will be a help for future Windsor Locks 
historians. It has been 122 years since the last Windsor Locks History book 
was published. Hopefully the next one will come sooner than that. 

4) | hope my four books are used by townspeople, town leaders, teachers, etc. 
as a quick and easy source for more than a thousand old photographs of 
Windsor Locks. Those photos can be copied and used elsewhere and the 
stories of the photos are also included. 


In 2021, | published “Windsor Locks Musicians”, which covers town 
musicians of the 20th Century. It is not a part of the four-book Windsor Locks 
History series, but it is a nice supplement to it. It can be found in the same 
places as the history set. 

| hope you have enjoyed and profited from reading my books on Windsor 
Locks History, and | thank you for doing that. Please tell others about the 
books, and where they can download them for free. May your memories of our 
beloved hometown stay vivid for you forever. 

Sincerely, 

Mel Montemerlo 

Bel Air, MD 

Dec. 1, 2022 
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~ Charley Kaman testing radical rotor design, using 
frame of 1933 Pontiac. Bradley Field, 1946 


